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NOTIFICATION. 


The  General  Board  of  Health  hereby  give  hbtice,  in  temiB  of  section 
9th  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  that  within  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
month  from  the  date  of  the  deposit  hereof,  written  statements  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  Board  with  respect  to  any  matter  contained  in  or 
omitted  from  the  accompanying  Report  on  the  Sewerage,  Drainage,  and 
Supply  of  Water,  and  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants,  of  the 
City  of  Ely,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge  i  or  with  respect  to  any 
amendment  to  be  proposed  tlrtrein. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Henry  Austin,  Secretary. 

Gwydyr  House  Whitehall^ 
2/id  May,  1850. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (1 1  &  12  Vict.,  cap.  63). 


Report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  a  Preliminary  Inquiry 
into  the  Seicerage,  Drainage,  and  Supply  of  Water,  and  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants^  of  the  City  of  Ely,  in 
the  County  of  Cambridge.  By  William  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E., 
Superintending  Inspector. 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  the 
General  Board  of  Health  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act 
have,  upon  the  petition  of  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  and  within  the  City  of  Ely,  in  the 
County  of  Cambridge  (the  number  of  the  said  petitioners  greatly 
exceeding  30  in  the  whole),  directed  William  Lee,  a  superintend- 
ing inspector  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act,  to  visit 
the  said  city,  and  to  make  public  inquiry,  and  to  examine  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  sewerage,  drainage,  and  supply  of  water,  the  state 
of  the  burial-grounds,  the  number  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  as  to  any  Local  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force 
within  such  city  for  paving,  Ughting,  cleansing,  watching,  regu- 
lating, supplying  with  water,  or  improving  the  said  city,  or  having 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act ;  also  as  to  the  natural 
drainage  areas,  and  the  existing  municipal,  parochial,  or  other 
local  boundaries,  and  the  boundaries  which  might  be  most 
advantageously  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act : — 

Now  I,  the  said  William  Lee,  having  previously  given  the 
notices  directed  by  the  said  Act,  proceeded  upon  the  said  Inquiry 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  said  Act,  and  do  report  in  writing  to 
the  said  General  Board  upon  the  several  matters  with  respect  to 
which  1  was  so  directed  to  inquire  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  certain 
other  matters  in  respect  of  which  I  deem  it  expedient  to  report  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  Act,  as  follows  : — 


Gwydyr  House,  Jan.  11,  1850. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

Thk  Inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  City  of  Ely 
was  opened  in  the  Shire-hall  there  at  10  o'clock  on  the  mornino- 
of  Wednesday,  the  19th  day  of  September,   1849,  and  was 
[111.]  b2 
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conlinired  on  that  clay  and  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd,  iiulil 
I  had  inspected  the  whole  of  the  city,  and  had  heard  all  persons 
willing  to  give  information  touching  the  inquiry. 

INIr.  Rolert  Langford  proved  that  the  notices  had  been  duly 
affixed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
after  which  I  explained  the  various  provisions  of  the  Act  relative 
to  the  inquiry  and  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  city. 

William  Marshall,  Esq.,  superintendent  registrar,  attended,  and 
had  prepared,  according  to  the  9th  regulation  of  the  Board,  a  Ust 
of  the  places  where  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases  had 
recently  occurred,  as  follows  : — 

Parish  of  Ely  Trinity. — Bull-lane,  Common  Muckhill,  Water- 
side, Annesdale,  Broad-lano,  Potter's-lane,  Back-lane,  Back-hill, 
Newuham,  Prickwillow. 

Parish  of  Ely  St.  Mary.— Wal pole-lane.  Church-lane,  West- 
end. 

I  then  made  minutes  of  the  localities  to  which  the  inhabitants 
present  wished  me  to  give  special  attention,  and  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  city.  I  was  accompanied  during  this  part  of  my  duty 
by  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean ;  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Clay,  incum- 
bent of  Ely  Trinity;  the  Rev.  Solomon  Smith,  incumbent  of  Ely 
St.  Mary;  T.  S.  Jones,  E.«q.,  and  George  Cole,  Esq.,  medical 
officers  of  the  Union  ;  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  solicitor,  coroner, 
and  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians;  Charles  Muriel  Bidwell, 
Esq.,  land  surveyor;  Mr.  John  Bacon,  lessee  of  the  gas-works; 
Mr.  James  Henry  Smith,  relieving  officer;  Mr.  William  Harlock, 
iun  surveyor  of  highways,  Ely  Trinity;  Mr.  Humfrey  Saunders, 
'surveyor  of  highways,  Ely  St.  Mary;  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Pate, 
drucxgist;  Mr.  Samuel  Sturton,  druggist;  and  Mr.  Wdham 
Pashler,  plumber.  To  these  gentlemen,  and  to  others  who  assisted 
me  in  the  most  cordial  manner  during  the  inquiry,  I  beg  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations. 

History,  Description,  Government,  Local  Acts,  Plans, 

&c.  Ely  is  a  city  occupying  an  important  position  in  the  history 

of  this  country  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  downward.  A 
monastery  was  founded  here  in  673,  and  though  on  many 
occasions  the  place  was  pillaged  and  destroyed,  the  sacred  cha- 
racter which  the  locality  had  acquired,  its  commanding  and 
beautiful  position  with  reference  to  the  wide  level  expanse  almost 
surrounding  it,  and  the  religious  feeling  of  the  times,  always  secured 
its  restoration  as  the  site  of  important  monastic,  conventual,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

The  cathedral  and  its  dependencies  are  noto,  as  the  monastery 
was  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  glory  of  the  place,  and. 
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its  principal  support  and  attraction.  The  bishop  had  untd  lately 
jura  regalia  over  the  whole  Isle  of  Ely,  but  his  secular  jansdictioii 
has  been  extinguished  by  Act  of  Parliament  (6  and  7  Wm.  IV., 

"  The  cathedral,  begun  in  1081  and  not  completed  till  1534,  is  a 
splendid  cruciform  structure,  displaying  through  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations  the  various  changes  which  have  characterized 
the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  from  the  earUest  times 
of  the  Norman  to  the  latest  period  of  the  English  style. 

The  estabUshment  consists  of  a  dean,  eight  canons  or  pre- 
bendaries, five  minor  canons,  eight  lay  clerks,  eight  choristers,  a 
schoolmaster,  usher,  and  twenty-four  King's  scholars. 

It  is  not  within  the  objects  of  this  Report  to  include  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  city,  but  there  is  invariably  some  peculiar 
feature  connected  with  the  locahty  of  every  city  or  town  which  has 
attracted  together  a  population,  and  constitutes  the  characteristic 
advantage  oHhe  place.  This,  whether  it  be  a  mine  of  copper,  u 
valuable"  fishery,  a  series  of  coal-beds,  or  a  cathedral  establish- 
ment, exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the  physical,  social,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  distinguishing  them  from  those 
of  other  places,  in  almost  all  the  habits  of  every-day  life,  to  stich 
an  extent,  that  a  view  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  such  locality 
would  be  incomplete  if  the  inquirer  should  fail  to  mention  briefly 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  induced  people  to  make  it 
their  place  of  abode. 

The  cathedral  establishment  of  Ely,  then,  is  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion, and  it  imparts  to  the  city  a  character  of  quietness,  ease,  and 
stately  solemnity — I  may  add,  I  trust  without  offence,  a  con- 
sequent inertia  in  matters  of  local  government  which  it  requires 
an  external  impulse  to  counteract  before  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  can  be  materially  improved. 

Ely  is  the  head  of  a  Poor-law  union,  comprising  14  parishes 
or  places,  containing  at  the  last  census  a  population  of  20,007. 
The  city  is  situate  16  miles  north  of  Cambridge,  and  is  the  capital 
of  an  extensive  district  in  the  fens  called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which 
includes  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  division  of  Cambridge- 
shire. The  liberty  of  the  college  or  cathedral,  containing  65 
residents,  is  extra-parochial.  The  parish  of  St.  Mary  with  the 
chapelry  of  Chettisham  contained  in  1841,  at  the  census,  2124 
persons ;  and  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with  the  chapelry  of 
Stuntney,  4636  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  whole  city  is  17,480 
acres.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  greater  portion  is  agricultural 
land. 

There  are  two  manors  in  Ely.  The  bishop  is  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Ely-Barton,  and  is  lord  paramount.  The  dean  and 
chapter  are  lords  of  the  manor  of  Ely-Porta.  There  are  both 
courts  baron  and  lect  held  for  these  manors ;  but  the  practice 
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of  the  leet  to  take  cognizance  of  nuisances  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued.* 

There  are  many  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ely,  including  friendly  societies,  clothing-club,  savings-bank,  and 
a  mechanics'  institution ;  but  the  most  important  is  the  trust  called 
Parson's  Charity,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  the  33rd  Charles 
I.,  in  which  the  feoffees  are  called  "the  governors  of  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  the  poor  of  Ely."    The  estate  consists  of  above  850 
acres  of  land,  some  of  which  is  let  out  in  allotments  to  the  poor 
for  an  annual  acknowledgment.    Other  land  is  used  for  digging 
turves  under  regulations ;  and  the  commons  of  West-fen  and 
Milking-hill  are  stocked  with  cattle  by  the  poor  on  the  receipt  of 
tickets  annually  granted  by  the  governors.    The  income  from  the 
remainder  of  the  land  is  applied  in  various  ways,  such  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  coals,  clothing,  and  money,  a  casualty  fund  for  the 
relief  of  poor  persons  in  extraordinary  sickness  or  calaniity,  cloth- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  at  the  national  schools,  and  binding  out 
apprentices. 

The  benefits  of  the  charity  are  exclusively  appropriated— 


V' 


*  That  thig  court  was  formerly  a  most  important  institution  for  sanitary  purposes, 
the  following  curious  extract,  furnished  by  Mr.  Marshall,  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
leet  jury  in  Ely,  temp.  Jac.  I.,  1605,  will  clearly  show  :— 
"  Item.    We  amerce  John  Thorowgood  for  anoying  y""  street  with  a  dung- 

hille  '  ,k    *  1* 

Item.    We  amerce  Thomas  Barcrofte  for  anoyS  y^  highe-waye  w*^  a  muck- 

hille  

Item.    We  amerce  Rob'  Harrison  for  not  scounnge  bis  drayne,  whereby  the 

inhabitants  are  much  anoyed  .  .  f  '.,,*•  *» 
Item.   We  amerce  Dennis  Tideswell  for  anoying  of  the  street  with  laying  of  ^ 

his  ashes  in  the  same  ,  u  •    ,    '        *  ^^-^ 

Item    We  amerce  John  Bathe  for  anoying  the  street  with  a  filthie  drayne  . 
Item'    We  amerce  W.  Adams  for  laying  a  dead  hogg  in  the  same 
Item.    We  amerce  Francis  Tuck  for  anoying  the  high  way  with  castmg  the 

offell  out  of  his  slaughter  shoppe  .  ... 

And  we  enioyne  him  to  doe  no  more  so  in  pain  of  .  •  . 
Item  We  amerce  Tho'  Blake,  gent.,  for  anoying  the  street  with  a  drayne  . 
Item*    We  amerce  W°  Haukestle  for  keeping  and  suffering  her  hogge  to  go 

in  the  street,  to  the  anoyance  of  the  inhabitants  thereabouts        .  xu" 
Item    We  amerce  W"  Marsh,  gent.,  for  suffering  his  cattle  to  stand  in  the 

street,  contrarie  to  an  ancient  order  in  court,  to  the  great  anoy-   

ance  of  the  highways  and  inhab"  .        .        .        •        •       .    lu  iv» 
Item    We  find  that  Mr.  Beek  hath  anoyed  the  High-street  by  casting  out   

old  strawe  and  dust  out  of  his  barne,  wherefore  we  amerce  him  .    ui  iv* 
Item.    We  present  Mr.  Scott  Porter  for  that  he  hath  encroached  uppon  the 

common  sewer  by  setting  down  of  stables  and  erecting  of  a  bank 

thereon,  to  the  great  anoyance  and  danger  of  the  King  s  liege  ^ 

people  passing  that  way,  wherefore  we  amerce  him   •        •  • 

And  we  enjoyne  him  to  pluck  and  cast  up  the  s*  bank  between 

this  and  Midsummer-daie  next,  on  pain  of  .  .  •  ■ 
Item    We  present  Michael  Annjier  for  that  he  hath  taken  two  new  comets 

into  his  house,  contrary  to  ancient  order  in  court,  wherefore  we 

amerce  him  .  •  •  •  •  * 
Item.    We  present  W"  Stannard  for  receiving  a  stranger  info  his  liouse, 

contrary,  &c. 


„ii' 
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"  to  those  poor  inhabitants  of  the  two  parishes  of  Ely  Saint  Mary  and 
Ely  Trinity,  who  shall  be  legally  settled  in  one  of  the  said  parishes,  or 
shall  have  resided  in  them,  or  one  of  tbem,  during  a  period  of  three 
years." 

Besides  the  cathedral  there  is  the  parish  church  of  St,  Maiy, 
chapels-of-ease  at  Chettisham  and  Stuntney,  and  one  recently 
erected  at  Prickwillow.    There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  vari- 
ous denominations  of  dissenters,  and  numerous  schools.    The  Isle 
of  Ely,  having  separate  quarter  sessions  from  the  county  of 
Cambridge,  has  a  shire-hall  and  house  of  correction ;  it  also 
contains  a  handsome  Corn-exchange.    Generally  speaking,  Ely 
is  not  closely  built,  and  the  open  ground  affords  great  faci- 
lities for  public  recreation.    The  ground  belonging  to  the  college 
is  open,  and  persons  walking  there  would  probably  not  be  inter- 
fered with ;  but  games,  or  any  public  use  that  would  destroy 
the  pasture,  would  not  be  permitted.    The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Palace-green.    The  former  would  make  admirable  walks 
and  pleasure-grounds  for  the  citizens,  if  laid  out  and  planted. 
They  would  be  useful  and  ornamental,  and  would  very  much 
increase  the  beauty  of  the  cathedral  precincts.     The  partial 
loss  of  the  herbage  to  the  dean  and  chapter  wotdd  be  trifling 
when  compared  with  the  advantage  to  the  city.    The  open 
space  outside  the  porter's  gateway  can  now  be  used  without  re- 
striction, and  boys  play  there.    Outside  the  town  there  are  about 
11  acres  of  "the  common,"  forming  a  long  strip  of  land  to  which 
the  public  have  free  access,  and  it  is  extensively  used  for  purposes 
of  recreation.    Ely  has  no  manufactures  which  can  materially 
affect  the  general  health  of  the  place.    Coarse  pottery  and  brown 
earthenware  are  made  from  the  clay  of  the  district,  and  tobacco- 
pipes  from  clay  imported,  but  very  few  persons  are  engaged  in 
these  occupations.    Osiers  are  extensively  grown  in  the  fens,  and 
in  the  early  spring  the  peeling  occupies  a  considerable  number  of 
female  hands  for  a  short  time.    The  operations  are  no  doubt 
injurious  to  health  while  they  last,  because  the  work  is  done  at 
a  cold  time  of  the  year,  and  in  the  open  air,  with  all  the  chilling 
dampness  of  the  marsh  breezes. 

The  general  Watching  and  Lighting  Act  is  in  force  in  the  town 
parts  of  both  parishes.  Ely  Trinity  appoints  fifteen  inspectors, 
and  Ely  St.  Mary  five.  Their  operations  have  been  confined  to 
lighting  exclusively.  The  watching  is  performed  by  the  Isle  of 
Ely  constabulary  force,  under  the  general  Coimty  Constabulary 
Act. 

There  are  many  local  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force  for  draining 
the  fen  lands  about  Ely ;  and  some  of  the  lands  drained  under 
these  Acts  are  within  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  Holy  Trinity, 
which  comprise  the  city  of  Ely,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  inhabited 
or  town  part  of  the  city ;  and  I  am  incompetent  to  decide  the 
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legal  question  wlicLher  they  are  such  as  to  require  a  provisional 
order  for  the  application  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  I  give  their 
dates,  and  the  Board  will  be  able  to  determine,  from  their  several 
titles  contained  in  the  minutes  of  my  proceedings,  whether  or  not  a 
provisional  order  will  be  necessary. 

Littleport  and  Downham  District  Drainage  Acts. 

1756    .    29  Geo.  2.  180O    .     40  Geo.  3. 

1810    .    50  Geo.  3. 

Middle  Fen  Drainage  Acts. 

1758    .     31  Geo.  2.  1789    .     29  Geo,  3. 

1800    .    40  Geo.  3. 

Hundred-foot  Wash  Drainage  Acts. 
1756    .     29  Geo.  2.  1812    .    52  Geo.  3. 

Caiodle  Fen  Drainage  Acts. 
1738    .    11  Geo.  2.  1810    .    50  Geo.  3. 

TTie  Eau  Brinh  Drainage  Acts. 

35  Geo.  3,  c.  77.  58  Geo.  3,  c.  48. 

36  Geo.  3,  c.  33.  59  Geo.  3,  c.  79. 
45  Geo.  3,  c.  72.  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  04. 
56  Geo.  3,  c.  38.  1831  .  1  &  2  Wm.  4. 

South  Level  and  Padnal  Drainage  Acts, 
1826-7    .    7  &  8  Geo.  4. 

Burnt  Fen  Drainage  Acts. 

33  Geo.  2,  c.  32.  47  Geo.  3,  c.  SS. 

47  Geo.  3,  c.  50.  4  Geo.  4,  c.  103. 

2    Thetford  Drainage  Act. 
1844.    .    7  Victoria. 

There  is  no  other  local  Act  of  Parliament  in  force  in  the  city  of 
Ely  for  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  watching,  regulatmg,  supply- 
ing with  water,  or  improving  the  saine,  or  having  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

Charles  Muriel  Bidwell,  Esq.,  is  a  land-surveyor  in  Ely,  and 
has  made  a  survey  of  the  city  for  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
assessable  to  the  poor-rate.  The  scale  of  the  plan  is  three  chains 
in  an  inch,  and,  if  found  correct,  it  would  serve  with  contours 
exceedingly  well  for  a  general  district  plan.  He  says  he  could 
plot  the  town  portion  from  his  field  books  to  as  large  a  scale  as 
might  be  required,  with  bench  marks,  heights  of  relative  level,  and 
other  necessary  particulars,  in  four  or  five  months.   The  Ordnance 
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has  not  made  any  detailed  survey  of  Ely,  and  there  is  no  other 
plan  but  Mr.  Bidwell's  that  would  be  usable. 

Contour,  Geology,  Meteorology,  «&c. —  The  inhabited 
part  of  the  city  stands  on  elevated  ground  with  a  south-eastern 
aspect.  It  is  situate  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  isle, 
and  on  the  river  Ouse,  which  is  uaviojable  from  Lynn  for  barges. 
The  threshold  of  the  cathedral  is  above  70  feet  above  the  river, 
and  the  rise  from  thence  in  one  mile,  in  the  direction  of  Witchford, 
is  about  27  feet  more,  so  that  the  site  of  the  town  is  very  favour- 
able for  the  discharge  of  surface  water.  The  fen  land  immediately 
contiguous  is  so  flat  and  low  that  steam-engine  power  has  been 
resorted  to  for  drainage.  Windmills  were  formerly  used,  but 
from  the  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  loss  from  frequent 
stoppages,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  they  have  been  found  more 
expensive  than  steam-power,  even  at  the  high  price  of  coals  in  the 
district.  The  operation  of  these  engines  in  land  drainage  proves 
satisfactorily  the  great  pecuniary  economy  to  be  expected  from 
a  comprehensive  application  of  scientific  principles  to  public 
works. 

The  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  high  lands  are  of  course  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  fens.  I^he  depth  of  surface-soil  in  the  high 
parts  of  Ely  varies  from  1  to  3  feet,  then  a  subsoil  of  sand  about 
6  feet ;  beneath  this  there  is  often  found  a  concretion  of  sand 
forming  a  thin  stone  from  1  inch  to  2  feel  thick,  and  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness.  Below  that  is  another  bed  of  sand,  which  is 
quick  where  it  has  not  been  drained.  This  quicksand,  or  water- 
bearing stratum,  lies  on  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  which  is  of  consi- 
derable thickness,  very  hard,  and  very  retentive.  Many  of  the 
pump-wells  of  the  city  are  supplied  from  this  source,  which,  being 
near  the  surface,  is  liable  to  failure  from  various  causes,  and  to 
pollution.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  section  of  the 
strata  in  a  garden  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  but  am 
indebted  for  much  of  my  information  under  this  head  to  Mr. 
Marshall,  solicitor.  The  upper  part  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay 
is  used  for  making  white  bricks  :  they  have  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance and  are  very  durable.  The  soil  and  subsoil  in  the 
Fens  is  bog-earth,  or  peat,  varying  from  4  to  9  feet  in  thickness, 
and  below  that  the  clay.  Great  improvements  are  being  effected 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  fen  lands  by  the  operation  called  *'  clay- 
ing," which  consists  in  digging  down  below  the  peat  and  casting 
up  the  gault  clay,  which  is  then  used  as  a  top-dressino-,  and  is 
found  to  give  consistence  to  the  bog.  The  fen  lands  are  extremal v 
fertile. 

The  science  of  meteorology  has  not  attracted  much  attention  in 
Ely,  but  the  following  statement  will  afford  some  information  as 
to  the  rainfall : — 
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Annual  Fall  of  Rain  in  Ely. 


Yctir, 

T.,  aI.  «M  • 

Jncncs. 

lOTiV/           •               •               •  « 

xO'±i.          •            •             •  • 

1842     .       .       .  . 

.    No  return. 

1843     .       .       .  . 

32-44 

1844     .       .       .  . 

20-00 

1845     .       .       .  . 

20-01 

1846     .       .       .  . 

Aggregate 

Average  of  six  years 

25-13 

Maximum 

34-30 

Minimum 

20-00 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south  and  south-west. 

Population  and  Rate  of  Inceease — Number  and  Classi- 
fication OF  Houses. — At  the  census  of  1831,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  Ely  College,  extra-parochial,,  was  68 ;  Ely  Trinity 
parish,  witli  Stunmey,  4325 ;  and  Ely  St.  Mary,  with  Chettishani, 
1796 :  making  a  total  population  of  6189, 

In  1841  the  inhabitants  of  the  College  numbered  65,  Ely 
Trinity  4416,  Stuntney  Chapelry  220,  Ely  St.  Mary  2034,  and 
Chettisham  90 — making  a  total  of  6825. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Superintendent  Registrar, 
computes  the  increase  of  population  to  be  equal  to  1^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  would  give,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1848,  a  popula- 
tion of  5134  to  the  whole  parish  of  Ely  Trinity,  and  2357  to  that 
of  Ely  St.  Mary— total,  7491 . 

The  College  shows  a  slight  decrease  during  the  decennial 
period  from  1831  to  1841,  but  the  smallness  of  the  population 
does  not  affect  the  city.  The  increase  in  Trinity  parish,  with  Stunt- 
ney, is  equal  to  7-21  per  cent. ;  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  with  Chettis- 
ham, to  18-26  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  whole  city,  to  10-27  per  cent. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses,  at  the  census  of  1831,  was 
14  within  the  college  precincts ;  in  Ely  Trinity,  with  Stuntney, 
843 ;  and  in  Ely  St.  Mary,  with  Chettisham,  389 :  making  a 
total  of  1246. 

At  the  census  of  1841  the  inhabited  houses  in  the  College  were 
13,  Ely  Trinity  880,  Stuntney  46,  Ely  St.  Mary  436,  and  Chet- 
tisham 15— total,  1388. 

In  October  last,  when  a  classification  of  the  houses  was  made  for 
this  inquiry,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  in  Ely  Trinity  1026, 
and  in  Ely  St.  Mary  526— total,  1552. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  houses  from  1831  to  1841  was 
therefore  in  Ely  Trinity  9-96  per  cent.,  in  Ely  St.  Mary  15-93  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  whole  city  11-55  per  cent. 
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From  1841  to  1849  the  rate  of  increase  in  Ely  Trinity  is  10-67 
per  cent.,  in  Ely  St.  Mary  16-62  per  cent.,  and  in  the  whole  city 
11-65  per  cent. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  per  house  was,  in  1831,  equal  to  5-13 
in  Ely  Trinity,  4-61  in  Ely  St.  Mary,  and  4-96  in  the  whole  city. 

In  1841  the  average  number  was  in  Ely  Trinity  5  per  house,  in 
Ely  St.  Mary  4-71  per  house,  and  in  the  whole  city  4  91  per  house. 

The  number  of  houses  having  been  taken  nearly  to  the  end  of 
1849,  while  the  population  stated  is  only  calculated  for  the  year 
1 848,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  for  one  year  additionally  at  the 
rate  of  H  per  cent,  increase,  for  the  purpose  of  approximate  compa- 
rison. At  the  end  of  1849,  therefore,  the  population  of  Ely  Trinity 
would  be  5211,  and  that  of  Ely  St.  Mary  2392— total,  7603. 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  . 
house  in  Ely  Trinity  may  be  taken  at  5-07,  Ely  St.  Mary  4-54  per 
house,  and  the  whole  city  4-90  per  house. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  provided  me  with  the  following  table,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  above  half  the  houses  in  the  city  are 
rated  at  less  than  5Z.  annual  value,  and  that  four-fifths  are  below 
the  annual  value  of  lOZ.  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
assessment  is  a  low  one  compared  with  other  places.  It  may  be 
perfectly  equitable  notwithstanding. 

The  annual  value  of  property  rated  to  the  rehef  of  the  poor  in 
1847  was,  in  the  parish  of  Ely  Trinity,  15,256Z. ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Ely  St.  Mary,  11,672Z. 

Classification  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  houses  in  the 


city  of  Ely  : — 


Rateable  Value. 

Ely 
Trinity. 

Ely  St. 
Mary. 

Total. 

Und 

er  £3  • 

185 

158 

343 

£3 

and  under  £4 .    .  . 

204 

86 

290 

4 

5     .  . 

124 

77 

201 

5 

6     .  . 

114 

61 

175 

6 

7     .  . 

93 

12 

105 

7 

8     .  . 

27 

8 

35 

8 

9     .  . 

25 

16 

41 

9 

» , 

10     .  . 

41 

11 

52 

10 

15     .  . 

88 

46 

134 

15 

20     .  . 

36 

14 

50 

20 

» , 

25     .  . 

27 

10 

37 

25 

30      .  . 

28 

10 

38 

30 

40     .  . 

14 

5 

19 

40 

50      .  . 

6 

4 

9 

50 

60      .  . 

5 

2 

7 

60 

70     .  . 

3 

2 

5 

70 

80     .  . 

2 

t  • 

2 

80 

» , 

90     .  . 

1 

2 

3 

90 

5  , 

100     .  . 

1 

1 

100 

and  upwards  .  . 

3 

"2 

5 

Total  number  of  houses  in'^ 
each  parish  •    .    .    .  J 

1,026 

526 

1,552 
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DrsEASEs  AND  MORTALITY. — III  the  course  of  my  inspection 
I  found  many  localities  where  the  relation  of  filth  and  disease, 
as  cause  and  effect,  was  most  clearly  established.  I  shall  instance 
only  a  few  of  these,  and  then  proceed  to  the  evidence. 

In  Bull-lane  there  is  a  low  cottage,  the  walls  only  six  feet 
high,  and  one  step  down  into  it.  The  property  belongs  to  a 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  the  house  was  occupied  by  widow  Timms, 
but  she  had  died  of  typhus  fever.  There  is  a  cesspool  at  tlie 
back,  and  a  drainage  grate  in  front,  from  whence  a  bad  stench 
arises.  Many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  wash  clothes  for 
hire,  and  the  waste  flow?  down  close  to  the  door  of  this  cottage. 
Mr.  Cole,  surgeon,  attended  her,  and  he  said — 

"  I  predicted  that  she  would  die,  thoug'h  she  was  naturally  a  stron"^ 
healthy  person.  I  attribute  her  death  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
with  which  she  was  surrounded." 

Common  Much-hill  is  the  bank  of  a  creek  of  the  Ouse,  where 
barges  come  and  take  away  the  night-soil  and  other  refuse  of  the 
city.  The  water  is  stagnant.  There  are  some  cottages  close  by, 
and  in  them  smallpox  commenced  the  preceding  year,  and  became 
epidemic.  It  also  terminated  there,  and  there  were  many  cases 
on  the  spot.  The  poor  people  complain  that  the  ditch  or  creek 
smells  very  bad  in  the  evenings, — that  dead  animals  are  thrown 
in,  and  when  the  water  is  low  they  can  see  the  bones. —  They  say 
that  the  ditch  is  worse  than  the  manure,  Mr.  Marshall  has  cal- 
culated the  absolute  mortality  of  this  neighbourhood  on  the  aver- 
age of  eight  years,  and  finds  it  equal  to  36  in  a  thousand. 

In  Ftiller's-yard,  Broad-street,  there  is  a  privy,  manure-heap, 
cowhouse,  and  a  stagnant  drain  with  the  surface  above  the  floors 
of  some  houses  adjoining.  The  window  of  a  bedroom  opens  on 
the  place  where  the  manure  is  kept,  and  in  that  room,  about  six 
weeks  before  my  visit,  a  boy  aged  14  Avas  attacked  during  the 
night  with  Enghsh  cholera.  The  filth  percolates  through  the 
wall.  This  fact  is  the  more  significant,  because  Ely  may  be  said 
to  have  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  recent  visitation  of  cholera, 
notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  high  rate  of  general  mortality  in 
the  city. 

At  Bach-hill  there  are  some  very  bad  premises.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  medical  officer  to  the 
Guardians : — 

"  H,  R.  Evans,  Esq.,  agent  for  John  Waddington,  Esq.,  7  privies  and 
4  cesspools  reported  in  December,  1848,  and  in  July,  1849.  A  case  of 
purging  and  vomiting  occurred  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  in  this  locality, 
owing  to  the  nuisances  reported  above.  An  immediate  and  effective 
remedy  is  required,  as  I  consider  the  lives  of  all  the  occupants  of  these 
premises  endangered. 

(Signed)       "  GEOuaE  Cole." 
In  Little-London,  the  Tinker  beer-house,  Christopher  Thurston 
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owner  and  occupier,  there  is  a  ditch  at  the  back  of  the  house 
3  feet  wide,  and  all  the  privies  run  into  it.  Mrs.  Thurston 
says, — 

"  We  find  the  ditch  very  oflensive.  There  is  no  outlet,  it  is  all 
stagnant.  I  have  buried  five  children  in  nine  years  out  of  this  house. 
One  died  of  smallpox,  one  of  disease  of  the  heart,  one  of  consumption, 
another  of  scrofula,  and  one  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  house." 

This  is  a  neighbourhood  naturally  as  healthy  as  any  part  of 
Ely. 

In  Chapel-street,  St.  Mary's,  there  was  a  case  of  typhus  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  in  one  of  the  houses  occupied  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Bates,  who  says  they  have  no  drainage.  The  refuse  soaks  into 
the  earth. 

Cuckold's  Haven  is  a  cluster  of  houses  west  of  the  town,  and  is 
a  place  where  cholera  lingered  longer  in  1832  than  in  any  other  ; 
there  has  also  been  much  ague  and  intermittent  fever  there.  I 
found  several  offensive  open  ditches  with  the  privies  emptying  into 
one  of  them. 

At  Field-side  are  some  houses  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Freeman  ; 
one  row  has  no  water  at  all ;  the  people  have  to  fetch  it  from  other 
houses  belonging  to  the  same  owner  when  they  can  get  it,  and  for 
washing  they  have  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  pay  a  farthing  for 
a  pailful.  Some  have  rain-water  tubs.  There  is  no  drainage  to  the 
houses.  Mr.  Smith,  the  relieving  officer,  said  there  was  scarcely 
one  house  but  what  had  had  fever. 

I  examined  the  water  on  the  premises  adjoining  from  whence 
these  people  fe'ich  their  supply  for  food,  and  found  it  not  of  good 
qualify. 

PVest  End.  Mr.  Jones,  surgeon,  said  there  had  been  much 
typhus  in  Pigott's  property,  where  there  was  an  open  ditch  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lane,  antl  the  house  is  flooded  during  heavy 
rain. 

At  Bug's-hill,  Mr.  Giscard's  property,  the  drainage  is  very  * 
bad,  the  premises  very  much  confined,  the  privies  foid,  with  a  cess- 
])ool  and  stagnant  ditch.  A  fatal  case  of  cholera  occurred  here 
a  fortnight,  before  my  visit.  A  woman  had  been  at  Wisbech, 
where  cholera  was  prevalent,  and  was  attacked  soon  after  her 
return.    She  died  in  the  collapsed  stage. 

In  Church-lane,  Mr.  J.  Sims'  property,  I  foimd  an  offensive 
privy,  dungpit,  and  soakage  well,  all  within  6  feet.    The  privy 
•is  of  wood,  very  much  dilapidated;  the  door  oft"  the  hinges.  There 
are  six  cottages,  and  the  relieving  officer  said  that  there  had  been 
five  cases  of  fever  in  them,  and  two  deaths. 

Walpole-lane  in  Silver-street,  Mr.  John  Ellis's  property.  A 
close  confined  place,  about  10  feet  wide,  with  houses  on  both  sides. 
There  is  no  drainage,  except  to  a  cesspool  near  the  water-pump. 
The  first  case  of  cholera  in  Ely,  in  1832,  was  here,  in  a  house 
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with  the  front  walls  not  more  than  6  feet  high.  There  has  also 
been  typhus  fever  on  the  premises. 

At  Pricliwillow,  a  sort  of  hamlet  in  the  fens,  nearly  all  the 
houses  are  only  one  story  high  and  without  any  cellars  or  drain- 
age. Isaac  Taylor's  property  consists  of  five  houses  of  this  de- 
scription. John  Hockley  is  the  tenant  of  one,  and  his  sister-in- 
law  keep  his  house  :  she  says — 

"  The  houses  have  been  built  only  four  years.  We  are  going  to 
leave,  because  they  are  so  damp.  My  brother  pays  4Z.  rent  for  two 
low  rooms.  He  has  had  the  ague.  My  sister  and  a  baby  died  here 
of  smallpox  aggravated  by  dampness.  The  water  has  come  up  on  the 
brick  floor.  The  bedroom  is  much  worse,  and  when  my  poor  sister 
lay  dying  we  could  sweep  the  wet  up  on  the  floor.  One  of  the  houses 
is  worse  than  this.  I  have  not  been  well  since  I  came  here  four  years 
ago.  There  are  no  privies  to  the  houses.  We  pay  no  rates.  My  brother 
earns  about  10^.  a-week,  but  he  has  not  regular  employment." 

George  Cole^  Esq.,  says  in  his  evidence, — 

"  I  am  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Ely  Union.    I  have  held 
that  appointment  12  or  13  years,  indeed  ever  since  the  union  was 
formed.    I  have  therefore  had  opportunities  of  becoming*  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sanitary  condition  of  Ely,  and  especially  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants.    I  have  looked  at  the  papers  which  you  have  handed  to 
me.    They  are  returns  which  1  made  to  the  Poor-law  Coramisbioners 
10  years  ago,  as  to  the  then  state  of  some  parts  of  the  city.  From  that 
time  to  tbe  commencement  of  the  present  year  no  material  improve- 
ment has  taken  place.    Many  of  the  localities  mentioned  in  those 
returns  are  nearly  in  as  bad  a  state  as  they  were  then.  I  would  mention 
Little- London,  Potter's-lane,  Newnham,  West  End,  Cambridge-road 
or  JBug^s-hill,  Silver-street  (commonly  called  Walpole-lane),  portions 
of  Back-hill,  Bull-lane.    I  could  mention  other  places,  but  those 
are  the  principal.    Whatever  the  prevailing  epidemic  happened  to 
be,  it  would  be  found  in  those  places,  whether  it  were  influenza,  scarlet- 
fever,  or  fever  of  a  typhoid  character.    I  find  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  prevail  in  the  same  localities,  but  more  especially  in  the 
fens.    We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ague  within  the  last  two  years.  It 
was  formerly  common  in  the  fens,  but  had  until  recently  been  less 
prevalent  for  some  time.    In  the  localities  I  have  just  named  scro- 
fulous affections  appear  to  have  been  aggravated  by  the  malaria  of  the 
districts.    I  am  registrar  of  deaths  for  the  parishes  included  in  the 
present  inquiry,  and  have  made  calculations,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  showing  the  rates  of  mortality  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.    On  comparing  the  absolute  mortality  of  Ely  with  that  of  all 
England,  I  find  that  while  that  of  England  is  22  for  every  1000  of 
the  population,  the  mortality  of  Ely  is  26tV-  The  calculation  embraces 
a  period  of  8  years,  from  July  1841  to  July  1849.    We  have  made 
corrections  for  the  increase  of  population  at  the  rate  of  W  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Taking  the  town  and  the  fens  separately,  the  rate  of  mortality 
is,  for  the  town  29  per  thousand,  and  the  fens  21^.    The  diagram 
handed  in  has  been  prepared  by  me  and  Mr.  Marshall  from  the  re- 
gisters, and  shows  the  relative  absolute  mortaUty  in  various  districts 
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of  the  city,  and  also  the  amount  of  preventible  mortality.  The  latter 
has  been  estimated  so  as  to  admit  of  comparison  with  the  table  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Chadwick's  *  General  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes  of  Great  Britain.'  Taking  the  four  classes  of 
diseases,— 1st,  the  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious,  not  including 
influenza,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea  ;  2nd,  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs ;  3rd,  diseases  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  senses ;  4th,  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs, — we  find  the  average  in  Mr.  Chadwick's 
table  to  be,  for  England  and  Wales  14  to  the  1000 ;  for  Cambridge- 
shire 12 ;  whilst  that  of  Ely  is  15.*  In  carrying  the  inquiry  further 
we  find  the  preventible  mortality  of  the  fens  to  be  9,  and  that  of  the 
town  part  of  the  city  16^.  But  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  deaths  in 
the  fens  occurring  from  causes  not  assigned,  being  more  numerous 
than  those  iu  the  town,  have  lowered  the  average  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  but  as  the  non-assigned  causes  were  not  taken  inlo  account 
in  Mr.  Chadwick's  table,  we  have  therefore  excluded  them  in  our  cal- 
culations; we  have  grouped  certain  places  in  the  city  of  Ely,  which 
we  have  termed  '  seats  of  disease,'  where  we  find  the  absolute  mortality 
as  high  as  34^,  while  the  minimum  occurs  in  the  High  main  street 
district,  and  is  but  23J.  I  took  the  census  in  1841  ;  and,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Registrar-General,  I  was  permitted  to  have  the  enu- 
inerator's  books,  and  to  extract  the  population  of  these  particular  dis- 
tricts for  the  present  calculations." 

Mr.  T.  S-  Jones  says^ — 

"lam  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  union.  I  have  only  had 
that  office  since  March  last,  but  have  been  in  practice  here  as  assistant 
to  my  brother-in-law  12  years.  During  the  last  spring  there  was 
much  ague.  The  previous  year  there  was  much  influenza,  followed 
by  low  fever.  The  localities  in  which  I  have  found  such  diseases 
most  intensely  developed  are  Church-lane,  West-end,  Cow-lane,  Gaol- 
lane,  and  Field-side.  These  diseases  are  undoubtedly  increased  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  locality,  and  if  the  sanitary  condition  of  such 
places  were  improved,  the  diseases  would  be  mitigated." 

John  Muriel,  Esq.,  says, — 

"  I  am  surgeon  to  the  union-house.  I  have  been  in  practice  here 
about  30  years,  and  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  preva- 
lent diseases  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  heard  the  evidence  as  to 
the  rate  of  mortality,  and  am  quite  surprised  at  it.  About  two  years 
ago  we  had  a  visitation  of  small-pox  and  influenza.  In  the  year  1826 
we  had  a  severe  epidemic,  but  the  mortality  was  not  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sickness.  It  was  bilious  remittent  fever.  I  have  remarked 
that  most  persons  who  came  here  to  settle  had  an  attack  of  that  kind. 
Since  1832,  when  the  cholera  came,  imtil  the  small-pox  broke  out,  we 
were  particularly  exempt  from  epidemic  diseases.  During  the  last  two 
years  we  have  had  much  intermittent  fever.  I  attribute  the  diminution 
of  ague,  during  the  20  years  preceding  1846,  to  the  improved  drainage 
of  the  county,  but  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  increase  during  the 
last  two  years.    It  has  been  general,  and  not  confined  to  this  place.  I 


*  See  Mr.  Marshall's  evidence,  p.  16. 
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consider  that  drainage  has  the  effect  of  reducing  endemic  dieeases. 
When  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  watery  vaponr,  and  the  cottagers 
are  of  filthy  habits,  they  contribute  to  the  spread  of  disease  by  filling  the 
air  with  rnaterialis  morhi  of  disease.  Some  few  years  back,  when  I  had 
the  charge  of  all  the  parishes  in  this  union,  I  used  to  observe  that 
Potter's-lane  was  seldom  free  from  fever.  Jf  there  was  any  epidemic 
visitation  in  the  city  it  was  sure  to  affect  that  part.  Tlie  same  remark 
Avould  be  applicable  to  Common  Muck-hill.  I  attribute  the  disease  in 
Common  Muck-hill  to  a  stagnant  drain  and  filth  of  every  description, 
and  in  Potter's-lane  to  a  nasty  ditch  containing  a  good  deal  of  stagnant 
water.  Such  disease,  though  not  originating  in  the  want  of  sanitary 
arrangements,  would  be  very  much  aggravated  in  such  localities. 
Endemic  disease  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  constitution  ;  the  chil- 
dren in  such  localities  have  an  unhealthy,  cadaverous  appearance.  Such 
persons  stand  less  chance  when  attacked  with  active  disease  than  per- 
sons in  other  more  healthy  neighbourhoods.  I  think  the  diseased 
localities  might  be  very  much  improved,  and  consequently  that  the  rale 
of  mortality  might  be  proportionately  reduced.  I  am  aware  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  is  not  much  more  than  20  per 
thousand,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  that  the  mortality  here  was 
so  high,  neither  am  I  prepared  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Marshall's  calculations.  My  practice  is-  now  principally  amongst 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  there  certainly  has  not  been  any  such 
mortality  among  them  as  returned  by  Mr.  Cole.  The  great  mortality 
in  the  union-house  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  collection  of  aged  paupers 
brought  from  all  the  14  parishes  of  the  union,  and  all  chronic  and 
severe  cases  of  illness  sent  to  the  hospital  house." 

William  3farshall,  Esq.,  solicitor,  is  Coroner  for  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
as  well  as  Clerk  to  the  Union,  which  includes  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent Registi  ar,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  statistics 
contained  in  this  Keport ;  and  though  he  has  modestly  requested 
that  his  name  should  not  appear  too  prominently,  I  cannot  omit 
to  acknowledge  the  great  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  important  assistance  he  has  thus  rendered  me.  He  says 
in  his  evidence — 

"  With  respect  to  the  table  put  in  by  Mr.  Cole,  he  furnished  me  with  the 
data  of  sickness  and  mortality,  while  I  calculated  the  averages,  and  put 
the  result  into  the  form  of  a  diagram.  Therefore,  as  to  tlie  correctness  of 
ihe  figures  "-iven,  I  can  confirm  the  statements  of  Mr.  Cole.  (See  diagram 
on  opposite  page.)  In  making  the  calculations  I  took  the  precaution  to 
make  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population ;  and  the  method  I  adopted 
was  to  deduct  the  deaths  from  the  births,  and  so  found  that  the  growth 
of  the  population  was  H  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  agrees  with  the 
usual  estimate.  I  also  deducted  the  deaths  which  took  place  m  the 
union  workhouse,  and  added  again  only  those  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Ely.  I  further  allowed  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  births  not  having  been 
registered,  which,  of  course,  reduced  the  calculated  mortality.  Afier 
maUin-  ail  these  corrections  I  found  the  rate  of  mortality  in  each  of  the 
last  seven  years,  from  Midsummer  to  Midsummer,  v,as  2-40  per  cent, 
in  1843  ;  2  47  per  cent,  in  1844  ;  2-23  per  cent,  in  1845 ;  2-40  per  cent  n 
1846  ;288  per  cent,  in  1847 ;  2-83  per  cent,  in  1848  ;  and  3  01  percent. 
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ill  1849.  So  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  has  been  wetting' worse 
since  1841.  The  mean  mortality  of  tiie  years  1842  to  1845  was  2  34, 
and  the  mean  of  the  four  years  ending;  June  last  is  2"78.  The  mean  of 
the  seven  years  is  2-6 1. 

"  In  preparing-  the  diagram  of  mortality  I  subdivided  the  town  into 
certain  districts,  and  first  set  apart  the  'seats  of  disease,'  which  had  been 
reported  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  March,  1849,  as  a  sub-district. 
I  (hen  took  those  places  near  the  water-side,  considering  them  to  be  simi- 
larly situated  as  regards  sanitary  circumstances.  3.  The  bye-lanes  or 
suburbs.  4.  The  high  main  street  district,  consisting  of  the  High-street, 
Market-street,  St.  Mary's-street,  Fore-hill,  and  the  College.  5.  the  Fens. 
The  population,  in  1841,  of  No.  1,  was  ]  214;  No.  2,1619;  No.  3,  835; 
No.  4,  1912;  and  No.  5,  825  :  total  6465.  In  calculating  the  rates  of 
mortality,  however,  in  each  dislrict,  the  population  was  corrected  as 
already  described.  The  above  would  be  more  than  the  actual  number 
in  the  town  and  Fens  of  Ely,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  streets  are 
included  both  in  the  'disease  district'  and  in  their  proper  subdivision. 
The  corrected  mean  population  ibr  the  aggregate  of  the  five  districts, 
between  Midsummer  1841  and  1849,  would  be  6859. 

"  I  made  a  separate  calculation  for  every  street  in  the  town,  although 
I  have  furnished  you  with  them  for  districts  only.  I  found  amono-  the 
seats  of  disease  (of  which  the  average  mortality  is  34^)  one  portion  of 
that  district,  namely,  Little  London,  where  the  mortality  was  as  hio-h 
as  45  to  1000,  while  in  High-street  it  is  but  17  per  1000.  ° 

"  I  would  point  out  a  very  curious  feature  in  the  diagram  of  absolute 
and  preventible  mortality.  The  difference  between  the  absolute  and 
preventible  maybe  called  the  inevitable  mortality  {a~p  =  i).  Now 
the  diagram  shows  that,  let  the  district  be  ever  so  unhealthy  or  ever  so 
salubrious,  this  i  is  a  constant  quantity.  In  Ely  it  would  appear  to  be 
about  11  to  1000  of  the  population,  e.g.: — 


a. 

P- 

I, 

Seats  of  disease     ,     .  , 
Water-side  district  . 
Bye-lane  district  .  , 
Main-street  district    .  . 

The  Fens  

All  Ely  
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26^ 

25 
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26 
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The  higher  value  of  i  in  the  Fens  is  apparent  only  and  not  real. 
It  arises  from  a  larger  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  the  Fens  beinrr- 
registered  without  the  cause  of  death  being  assigned  ;  a  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  omission,  but  p  would,  and  consequently  i,  to  the 
extent  shown  above. 

"  Allowing  therefore  6  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  '  preventible  mor- 
tality to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sanitary  reformer  (which,  however 
I  by  no  means  admit;,  we  have  11-1-6=17  as  the  'practicable 
mortality. 

"  Then,  taking  the  returns  for  the  most  salubrious  parts  in  Eno-land 
we  find  just  17  to  1000  to  be  the  average  mortality  of  those  pTaces  • 
^"  rn  i  1       ^^y^^^*'^^^"  ^"  those  favoured  districts,  the  rate  of 
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mortality  may  not,  under  Providence,  be  reduced  even  to  the  con- 
stant of  11  per  1000  by  judicious  sanitary  arrangements? 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  poor-rate  has  been 
greatly  increased  in  the  city  of  Ely  by  this  excessive  mortality,  and  also 
by  the  excess  of  sickness  which  that  rate  of  mortality  indicates.  As  a 
pecuniary  question,  therefore,  confining  it  to  that  view,  sanitary  im- 
provements are  very  desirable." 

I  camiot  avoid  the  remark,  as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  views,  that  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  Report  on  the  Health  of 
the  City  of  London,  presented  since  the  above  evidence  was  given 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  has  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  inevitable  mortality  "  cannot  be  set  down  at  more  than  11  to 
1000  of  the  population.* 

From  returns  which  Mr.  Marshall  has  since  made  I  have  been 
able  to  make  calculations  which  fully  corroborate  his  statement 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  Ely  has  been  getting  worse  since  the 
year  1841.  I  find  that  in  that  year  the  mortality  of  the  whole  of 
the  union  was  25  to  1000  of  the  population.  In  Ely  Trinity 
parish,  during  the  same  year,  it  was  24-8 ;  in  Ely  St.  Mary  only 
22-6;  and  in  the  whole  city  24-1.  In  1848,  however,  the  mor- 
tality in  the  parish  of  Ely  Trinity  had  risen  to  307  in  1000, 
that  of  St.  Mary  to  36-4,  and  that  of  the  whole  city  to  32-57  ui 
1000. 

One  great  cause  of  infantile  mortality  in  Ely  is  the  large  use  of 
narcotics.    Indeed  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  pernicious  habit  in- 
creases the  deaths  at  all  ages.   I  have  found  the  same  evil  existing 
in  other  places  where  there  is  much  dampness  and  a  depresse ' 
sanitary  condition  of  the  poor  inhabitants.    They  become  low 
spirited,  lose  all  energy,  feel  their  misery  without  the  power  t 
control  external  circumstances,  and  endeavour  to  forget  it  in  th 
temporary  excitement  of  these  noxious  drugs.    They  are  like  th 
seamen  who  struggle  awhile  against  the  evils  by  which  they  a 
surrounded,  but  at  last,  seeing  no  hope,  stupify  themselves  wit 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  perish.    Tlie  process  is  only  in  the  forme 
case  generally  more  gradual  than  in  the  latter ;  the  results  ar 
the  same.    On  this  point  Mr.  Marshall  says  in  his  evidence, — 

«  With  regard  to  narcotics,  such  as  Godfrey's  cordial,  and  th' 
various  mixtures  of  laudanum,  the  consumption  is  very  considerable 
indeed,  especially  for  children.  Opium  is  taken  largely  by  adults.  I 
held  an  inquest  about  two  years  ago  on  an  infant  whose  mother 
administered  with  fatal  effect  not  less  than  40  drops  of  laudanum. 
She  was  committed  to  the  assizes  for  manslaughter,  but  was  not  con- 
victed. Many  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  as  coroner  where 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  children,  if  not  directly  killed,  had  their 


»  In  some  very  salubrious  districts  the  average  rate  of  mortality  is  even  now 
lower  tlian  17,  r.  g.  Hendon  and  Bariiet  16-04;  Bideford  and  Holsworltiy  1 
Anglesey  15-96;    Gleiulule,  ndlingliain,  and  Haltwliislle  14-00.— 7?«7)«/rar- 
raVa  8(/«  lleport.  Appendix. 
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deaths  accelerated  by  the  administration  of  narcotics.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  for  one  such  case  there  are  many  where  the  death  is 
registered  as  being*  caused  by  disease.  Only  the  day  before  yesterday 
I  held  an  inquest  on  a  man  who  had  taken  1:^  ounce  of  laudanum, 
and  had  occasion  to  examine  the  person  who  served  him  with  it.  The 
deceased  was  a  common  farm-labourer,  but  the  chemist  asked  him  no 
questions,  and  gave  him  no  verbal  caution.  The  bottle  was  labelled. 
When  asked  why  he  did  not  caution  the  man,  he  replied  that  the  sale 
of  laudanum  in  Ely  was  as  common  as  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese, 
and  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  take  notice  of  all  who  bought 
it.  I  received  similar  answers  from  chemists  in  all  parts  of  my  dis- 
trict. On  one  occasion  the  reply  was,  that  the  sale  of  these  narcotic 
mixtures  was  not  to  be  measured  by  ounces,  but  by  gallons.  Mr. 
Sturton,  a  chemist  of  this  town,  told  me  yesterday  that,  if  you  wanted 
to  reduce  the  mortality  of  young  children,  you  must  make  sewers  to 
drain  off  the  Godfrey's  cordial  and  laudanum  from  the  chemists' 
shops.  As  may  be  naturally  expected,  spirit-drinking  is  very  limited ; 
beer  is  the  general  beverage." 

The  Rev.  Solomon  Smith,  incumbent  of  Ely  St.  Mary's,  says 
in  his  evidence^ — 

"  I  consider  that  there  is  a  very  great  mortality  among  children 
from  the  causes  described  by  Mr.  Marshall.  The  average  mortality 
in  St.  Mary's,  being  23  per  1000,  shows  an  excess  of  deaths  among  the 
parishioners  generally.  That  would  represent  a  much  greater  number 
of  cases  of  excessive  sickness  than  of  deaths." 

Agricultural  Land-Drainage.  —  The  great  number  of 
local  Acts  of  Parliament  quoted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Report 
shows  that,  so  far  as  main  drainage  of  the  fen-lands  is  concerned, 
namely,  to  "  prevent  the  said  lands  from  being  drowned  by  the 
outrageous  waters,"  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject. 
To  this  is  no  doubt  due  the  mitigation  of  intermittent  fever 
until  recently.  The  process  of  claying,  already  adverted  to,  while 
it  gives  greater  tenacity  to  the  soil,  will  probably  require  some 
modification  in  the  field-drainage.  The  fen-land  produces  ex- 
cellent crops  and  lets  at  a  high  rent.  A  considerable  portion  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ely  is  cultivated  by  market-gardeners,  who  supply 
the  neighbouring  towns  with  vegetables,  and  great  quantities  of 
fruit  and  remarkably  fine  asparagus  are  sent  to  the  London 
market. 

The  existence  however  of  open  dilch-drains,  nearly  stagnant, 
surrounding  every  field  or  enclosure,  with  the  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  decomposition  constantly  going  on  in  them,  cannot  but 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neighbouring  city,  besides 
the  great  waste  of  land  which  they  necessarily  occasion. 

Mr.  Bidwell,  surveyor,  says,  in  his  evidence  respecting  the 
higher  land  south-west  and  north-east  of  the  town, — 

"  Within  the  last  five  years,  since  the  enclosure  took  place,  a  great 
deal  of  the  upland  has  been  drained :  I  think  that  about  half  of  "it  is 
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now  completed  ;  the  remaining  half  would  be  much  improved  by  drain- 
age. Both  pipes  and  tiles,  with  soles,  have  been  used.  For  mam 
drains  two  tiles  have  been  used,  edge  to  edge ;  a  larger  horseshoe  tile, 
with  a  sole,  is  also  used  for  the  same  piu-pose.  I  consider  pipes  better 
than  tiles.  Pipes  inch  diameter  cost  14*.  per  thousand,  2  inches 
diameter  oost  18*. ;  horseshoe  tiles  cost  22s.  per  thousand,  and  the  soles 
lis. ;  tiles  4*  inches  diameter,  for  mains,  cost  50s.  I  do  not  know  any 
that  are  laid  at  a  greater  depth  than  30  inches ;  I  should  give  24  inches 
as  the  minimum  in  strong  clay  ;  the  distanc-e  is  about  33  feet  apart. 

«  I  am  a  land-valuer.  The  increased  rent-value  from  drainage  would 
not  be  less  than  5s.  to  10s.  per  acre.  This  heavy  land  cannot  be  farmefi 
at  all  with  advantage  without  drainage.  Much  of  the  undrained  land 
is  held  under  beneficial  leases  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the 
Bishop,  and  neither  lessor  nor  lessee  are  disposed  to  mcur  the  expense  ot 
drainage  with  immediate  payment,  and,  consequently,  the  land  remains 
undrained.  If  such  land  could  be  drained  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
and  the  cost  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  30  years,  so  as  to  be  repaid 
by  equal  annual  instalments,  I  think  the  arrangement  would  very  much 
facilitate  the  drainage  of  the  land,  and  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
farmers." 

Present  Drainage  of  the  City.— Mr.  John  Bacon  put  in  a 
statement,  from  which  it  appears  that  9  streets  have  underground 
drains,  extending  in  the  aggregate  about  a  mile  ;  4  are  partia  ly 
drained  to  the  extent  of  half  a  mile  ;  and  19,  extending  two  miles 
and  a  half,  and  including  some  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  city, 
have  no  drainage  whatever.  . 

At  the  opening  of  the  inquiry  the  chief  complaints  were  ot 

defective  drainage, 

Mr.  Wm.  Pashler,  plumher,  in  High-street,  called  my  allention 

to  the  bad  drainage  of  his  premises. 

Mr.  Wm.  Harlock,  brewer,  complained  of  the  want  of  a  sewer 
in  the  same  street,  and  that  his  property  was  injured. 

Hugh  Robert  Evans,  Esq.,  clerk  to  the  justices,  complamed  of 
the  absence  of  drainage  from  some  cottages  at  -e^f "  " 

Mr.  John  Bacon  made  a  simdar  complaint  as  to  his  own  pre 
mises,  and  also  of  the  drainage  of  Waterloo-place,  and  ot  Mr. 
Sim's'cottages  in  Church-lane.  , 
Mr.  Gregory  Benstead,  ironmonger,  complained  of  the  baa 
drainage  of  his  house  in  High-street.  .    .  .  j  .Vof  bP 

m  Charles  Rushhroohe,  of  St.  Mary's-street,  stated  that  he 
had  no  drainage  at  all  to  his  house. 

Ur.IlLy  Thoma.  Pate  complained  »f  f -^^^'^^^TS'/r 
a  waLr-closet  flowing  on  the  surface  m  Chequers-Iane  from  Mr. 

"irS,  wine-mercl,ant,  Mins.er-place,  complained  of 

his  premises. 
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Mr.  Charles  Crawley  made  a  similar  complaint  of  his  house  in 

the  same  street.  _       e  x.  • 

All  these  I  examined  in  the  course  of  my  inspection  of  the  city. 
On  visiting  Mr.  John  Hill's  house,  at  Minster-place,  he  said— 

"  The  drain  you  see  in  my  yard,  ahout  6  inches  deep,  drains  two 
houses,  and  then  passes  through  another  house.  The  privies  have  to 
be  emptied  through  the  house." 

The  Lamb  inn  is  the  principal  hotel  in  the  city.  There  is  a 
cesspool  in  the  yard  which  has  not  been  opened  for  seven  years. 
It  has  an  overflow-drain  about  12  inches  deep  and  9  inches 
diameter.  This  drain  takes  the  water  from  other  buildings,  and 
then  flows  down  St.  Mary's-street  and  through  the  Palace- 
garden,  afterwards  under  the  house  of  one  of  the  minor  canons, 
across  Broad-street,  and  ultimately  to  the  river. 

I  found  at  Mr.  Crawley's,  va.  High- street,  a  stagnant  drain  under 
the  house-floor.    It  smells  very  bad  frequently. 

All  the  refuse  from  Mr.  Henry  Austin's  premises,  in  the  same 
street,  flows  into  the  privy  cesspool,  from  whence  there  is  no  outlet. 
Mr.  Macrow's  drainage  is  to  a  large  cesspool  in  the  yard.  The 
buildings  are  extensive,  but  much  confined  at  the  back.  Three 
houses  drain  into  the  same  cesspool..  It  was  emptied  about  two 
years  ago. 

Mr.  John  Cross's  premises,  in  the  same  street,  are  said  to  be 
ankle-deep  in  water  when  there  is  heavy  rain. 

In  Gaol-street,  behind  High-street,  there  is  a  public  sewer, 
the  bottom  of  which  at  the  western  end  is  about  12  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  road. 

Many  ot  the  gratings  opening  into  the  sewers  have  been  recently 
trapped  by  the  construction  of  stone  and  brick  boxes,  about  18 
inches  by  14,  and  half  a  yard  deep.  Some  of  them  would  require 
from  60  to  80  gallons  of  water  pouring  in  to  renew  the  supply 
once  a  week.  Under  the  present  system  this  would  be  very 
expensive. 

The  sewer  from  Fore-hill,  and  the  whole  line  of  street  from 
thence  to  the  river,  empties  itself  into  the  Ouse  just  above  Messr.s. 
Hall's  brewery.  The  water  for  brewing  is  pumped  immediately 
below  this  discharge. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  is  some  property  belonging  to 
Parson's  charity.  I  found  the  privy  in  a  very  offensive  state.  The 
water  from  the  pump  runs  into  the  cesspool,  and  there  is  no 
drainage  to  the  premises. 

In  Broad-street  I  found  some  men  laying  a  drain  with  semi- 
circular tiles  about  an  inch  thick.  On  inquiry,  I  found  the  price, 
for  6  inches  diameter,  7d.  the  pair  ;  7  inches,  9rf. ;  9  inches,  10c?. ; 
and  12  inches.  Is.  per  pair.  They  are  12  inches  in  length,  and 
are  laid  edge  to  edge  so  as  to  form  a  circular  drain. 

I  examined  the  premises  belonging  to  Mr.  Bacon.    For  want  of 
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a  public  sewer  he  was  compelled,  when  erecting  his  house  about 
12  months  since,  to  drain  the  cellar  into  a  ditch  at  the  back. 
This  ditch  has  since  been  dammed  up  by  Mr.  Worster,  who 
occupies  the  land  ;  and  the  drainage  from  a  privy  and  a  cowshed 
for  seven  or  eight  cows,  with  the  fluid  from  part  of  the  ditch,  flows 
back  into  Mr.  Bacon's  cellar.  He  is  obliged  to  fumigate  his 
house.  It  is  rated  at  18^.,  but  he  would  not  let  it  for  40^.  per 
annum  if  this  nuisance  did  not  exist. 

At  Neionham  an  old  woman  said  to  me— 

"  You  don't  need  to  look  at  my  place  ;  it  is  quite  clean.  We  have 
a  muckhole,  and  everything  runs  into  the  ground." 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  are  six  houses  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Marsh  and  others  with  no  drainage.  The  water  from  the 
pump  is  also  complained  of  as  not  good. 

Under  the  head  "  Diseases  and  Mortality"  I  have  alreadj' 
mentioned  Little  London.  It  is  the  highest  part  of  the  parish  of 
Ely  Trinity,  and  ought  to  be  very  healthy,  but  it  is  the  most 
filthy,  and,  consequently,  has  an  average  mortality  of  45  in  a 
thousand.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  nearly  new,  but  there  is  an 
open  stagnant  ditch  in  front,  and  another  at  the  back.  Into  the 
latter  all  the  piggeries  and  privies  empty  themselves,  and  it  has  no 
outlet.  Some  parts  of  the  surface  are  almost  covered  with  stinking 
gutters.  Many  of  the  privies  are  at  some  distance  from  the 
ditch.  They  have  no  receptacles  for  the  night-soil,  and  it  finds 
its  own  Avay  along  the  surface  to  the  ditch.  Mr.  Cole  said  he 
had  recently  had  several  cases  of  violent  diarrhoea  there.  John 
jRignall  is  the  tenant  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  his  wife  says, — 

"  We  have  lived  here  two  years,  and  pay  bl.  \Qs.  rent,  but  no  rates. 
My  husband  is  a  shoemaker,  but  does  iwi  work  at  home.  He  is  in 
good  health.  We  have  two  children.  I  was  poorly  a  short  lime  ago. 
I  was  violently  relaxed  and  wonderfully  sick.  I  got  a  surgeon  to 
attend  me,  and  his  medicine  gave  me  relief.  The  back  premises  are 
very  oifensive.  The  privy  turns  one's  stomach.  We  never  slop  in  any 
longer  than  we  can  help.  All  the  privies  run  into  the  ditch,  and  it  has 
not  been  cleaned  out  since  we  lived  here.  My  little  boy  has  also  been 
unwell.    He  had  vomiting  and  purging,  and  was  then  convulsed." 

In  Lynn-road  Mr.  Robert  Scott  has  some  property  which  he 
has  evidently  endeavoured  to  make  healthy  and  comfortable.  He 
lives  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  the  only  means  of  disposing  of 
the  refuse  is  by  a  foul  cesspool  in  the  yard,  covered  with  a  door. 
He  complained' much,  and  said, — "I  have  no  possible  means  of 
drainage,  or  I  should  avail  myself  of  it." 

Mr.  Ji  Seaber's  property  in  Chapel-street  adjoins  the  above.  He 
complains  of  the  smells  from  Mr.  Scott's  property,  and  has  no 
drainage  whatever. 

In  St.Marys-strcet,  Mr.  John  C/<am/;er*'s  property,  the  \yater- 
welh  privy,  and  cesspool  are  all  close  together,    There  is  no 
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proper  drainage,  because  there  is  no  sewer  in  the  street,  Mr. 
Chambers  says  it  cost  him  22Z.  only  two  years  ago,  and  he  is  now 
obliged  to  cut  holes  in  the  yard  for  cesspools.  Mr.  Cole  informed 
me  that  three  months  ago  Mr.  Chambers'  daughter-in-law  was 
attacked  with  cholera  here. 

Mr.  Cole  lives  close  by.  He  cannot  have  any  drain  from  his 
premises,  and  his  privy  cesspool  is  in  a  dreadful  state.  He  uses 
large  quantities  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kempton?,  privy  and  cesspool  are  in  a  similar 
state,  and  he  says  he  can  do  nothing  unless  he  could  have  the 
means  of  proper  drainage. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shearman,  butcher,  is  even  in  a  worse  state.  All 
the  blood  and  filth  from  his  slaughter-house  and  piggeries  has  to 
run  to  the  surface  of  the  street.  The  yard  is  unpaved,  the  water 
not  good  in  quality,  and  the  pump  nearly  dry.  He  kills  a  great 
number  of  animals,  and  I  found  the  manure  spread  all  over  the 
yard. 

Mr.  John  Bacon  says, — 

"  The  town  sewers  vary  in  size  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  diameter 
inside.  Those  below  a  foot  would  be  half  tiles,  and  above  12  inches 
brick  barrels.  They  lie  from  one  foot  deep  to  eight  feet.  About  a 
mile  would  be  more  than  five  feet  deep.  The  excavation  costs  Qd.  per 
yard,  and  the  9-inch  drain  2s.  Qd.  per  yard  complete;  12  inches  35.; 
18-iach  brick  barrel,  5*.  3d.',  two  feet  diameter,  6.?.  Qd.  per  yard,  for 
bricks,  lime,  and  laying.  These  sewers  have  been  made  by  the 
surveyors  of  highways.  Some  surveyors  have  made  drains  to  their 
buildings,  but  generally  they  do  not  drain  houses,  courts,  or  private 
property." 

Without  adducing  any  further  evidence,  I  think  that  the  Board 
will  be  convinced  of  the  very  deplorable  state  of  the  public  and 
private  drainage  in  the  city  of  Ely.  The  Board  will  doubtless  be 
of  opinion  that  I  have  opened  out  one  great  cause  of  the  awful 
mortality  that  prevails  in  some  particular  localities,  and  of  the 
generally  low  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  will  see 
the  necessity  for  applying  immediate  remedial  measures. 

Present  Supply  of  Water. — Another  great  evil  in  the  preserit 
condition  of  Ely  is  the  want  of  a  proper  water  supply.  In  fact, 
the  improvement  of  the  city  depends  upon  this.  Without  water 
there  can  be  no  drainage,  even  if  a  system  of  sewers  were  con- 
st meted.  I  shall  lay  before  the  Board  the  result  of  my  oWn 
observations,  and  then  some  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  inha- 
bitants themselves. 

At  Mr.  Benstead's,  in  High-street,  the  hard-water  pump  is 
within  six  feet  of  the  desspool  belonging  to  the  water-closet. 

In  Bull-lane  there  is  an  offensive  ditch  within  17  feet  of  the 
houses,  and  they  are  supplied  with  uater  from  a  sock-well  pump. 
Mary  Hill,  one  of  the  occupants,  says, — 
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"  The  drain  goes  under  my  house  floor.  My  health  is  not  good,  and 
Mr.  Muriel,  the  surgeon,  has  told  me  that  I  was  made  ill  by  the  ditch. 
He  has  attended  me  more  here  than  ever  he  did  before.  I  pay  61.  rent 
for  one  low  room  and  a  chamber.  Myself  and  sister  and  six  children 
sleep  in  one  bed-room.  My  eldest  son  is  16  years  of  age.  When  the 
ditch  is  dry  the  water-pump  is  also  dryT 

There  are  many  other  houses  here,  and  the  poor  creatures  living 
in  them  are  deluded  into  drinking  poison  because  they  get  it  from 
the  pump,  while  they  acknowledge  that  the  ditch  is  injurious  to 
them.  They  turn  with  loathing  from  the  stagnant  stinking  fluid 
in  front  of  their  houses,  but  are  compelled  to  take  it,  only  slightly 
changed,  from  their  pumps  at  the  back,  and  to  use  it  for  food. 

At  the  Waterside^  Mr.  James  Parsons  property,  cannot  get  quit 
of  their  liquid  refuse  but  by  throwing  it  into  an  open  cesspool. 
The  water-well  is  about  four  yards  distant  and  is  polluted.  One 
of  the  tenants  said  that  chloride  of  lime  had  been  put  into  the 
WELL  the  same  morning  that  I  loas  there. 

In  Broad-street,  Mr.  William  Household's  pi-operty  has  a  very 
foul  wooden  privy,  and  a  hard-water  well,  without  any  pump, 
vpithin  four  yards  of  the  cesspool.  There  is  another  privy  behind 
■with  the  soil  a  great  height  above  the  ground.  John  Fulshaw  is 
the  occupant  of  one  of  the  houses  there,  and  has  recently  had 
diarrhoea.    The  tenants  complain  that  they  cannot  use  the  water. 

In  Mr.  Ricliard  Scotfs  yard  there  is  a  draw-well  eight  yards 
deep,  from  which  the  water  is  raised  by  chain  and  windlass.  One 
of  the  tenants  says, — 

"  We  have  plenty  of  water  in  winter ;  I  can  dip  a  jug  then.  la 
summer  the  well  is  often  dry,  and  we  have  to  beg  where  we  can.  We 
want  more  then,  and  have  none.    We  go  as  far  as  200  yards  for  it." 

At  Mr.  Henry  Bickwood's  property,  consisting  of  four  cottages, 
the  water  is  so  bad  that  the  pump  cannot  be  used.  The  tenants 
fetch  water  from  the  conduit,  and  beg.  The  well  is  in  the  sock, 
and  the  soil  in  that  part  of  the  town  has  been  artificially  raised. 

A  sewer  or  drain  has  been  made  in  part  of  the  street,  and, 
though  only  7  feet  deep,  it  has  dried  many  of  the  wells  on  the 
lower  side.  Some  of  those  wells  are  20  feet  deep,  but  they  are 
sock  wells. 

This  is  the  character  of  many  of  the  wells  in  Ely,  and  the  facts 
sufficiently  prove  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  water  from  them. 
The  supply  of  such  wells  is  merely  by  percolation  from  the  sur- 
face in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  rain-water,  slops,  fluid  of 
cesspools,  and  all  manner  of  refuse,  soak  into  the  soil,  and  con- 
verge by  gravitation  towards  the  nearest  pump-well.  As  the 
water  is  pumped  up,  this  process  goes  on  until  the  interstices  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil  all  around  become  clogged  and  saturated  with 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse  from  the  surface,  and  then  the  water 
in  the  well  becomes  polluted,  and  the  supply  diminished.  The 
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sooner  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  water  is  abandoned  tbe  better. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  incompatible  with  the  health  ot  the 
poor  people  who  have  to  use  such  water. 

In  Victoria-street  there  are  four  houses  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Susannah  Poole.  I  examined  the  water  and  found  it  impure.  1  he 
pump-well  is  against  the  privy  cesspool,  and  the  water  is  polluted 
with  night-soil. 

At  Mr.  Fenns  property  the  well  is  6  yards  from  the  cesspool, 
but  the  water  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  drinking. 
These  four  houses  contain  27  persons,  and  they  fetch  water  for 
food  from  the  river.    The  sewers  empty  into  the  river. 

In  the  Malting-yard,  at  Mr.  Trent's  property,  the  privy  is 
very  foul,  and  cannot  be  used  by  children.  There  is  a  great  heap 
of  iiitrhtsoil  and  all  kinds  of  refuse.  The  pump  is  in  a  bad  con- 
dition, and  the  water  very  foul,  but  the  tenants  say  they  are 
obliged  to  use  it  for  food. 

Speaking  of  the  discomfort  connected  with  houses  of  the  poor, 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Smith  says,  in  his  evidence,— 

"  Many  of  these  cottages  have  their  little  muckheaps,  and  no  drainage 
at  all ;  defective  wooden  privies,  with  cesspools  containing  nightsoil, 
givin-r  off  offensive  effluvia,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  houses. 
They"have  generally  sock-wells  and  pumps  outside  the  houses,  close  to 
the  privies  and  cesspools,  because  they  have  so  little  space.  My  own 
well  is  only  ]  8  feet  from  the  privy.  The  privy  cesspools  of  the  poor 
are  generally  mere  holes  made  in  the  soil.  In  the  college  the  well  was 
defiled  by  the  national  school  privy.  It  was  obliged  to  be  disused  and 
another  sunk." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that,  defective  as  is  the 
quantity  and  quahty  of  the  water,  and  difficult  of  access,  these 
objections  are  at  all  counterbalanced  by  its  cheapness.  The 
foUowincr  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Pashler,  whose  knowledge 
as  a  practical  man  will  not  be  disputed^  proves  the  contrary.  He 
says, — 

"  I  am  a  plumber  in  Ely.  The  general  mode  of  obtaining  hard 
water  here  is  by  wells,  very  few  of  which  are  of  great  depth.  The 
average  would  be  from  12  to  15  feet.  The  water  from  such  wells  is 
very  hard  indeed.  An  inhabitant  told  me  this  morning  that  he  heats 
his  kettle  twice  a  year,  and  takes  out  a  furred  deposit  half  an  inch  thick. 
That  is  a  deposit  of  lime.  On  tlie  level  of  about  the  Shire  Hall,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  the  water  is  from  the  quicksand  below  the  stone. 
Ai  the  bottom  of  the  hill  it  is  all  sock-water,  which  is  not  so  good  as  it 
should  be.  The  cost  of  a  Avell  about  12  to  15  feet  deep  would  be  about 
3l.  10*.,  and  the  pump  complete  4Z.  to  5^.  The  pumps  will  cost  5*. 
in  repairs  per  annum  on  the  average,  and  ihe  well  about  10*.  in  20 
years  for  cleaning  out.  There  are  many  draw-wells.  They  are  much  less 
convenient  than  those  with  pumps.  The  windlass,  with  chain,  hook,  and 
handles,  will  cost  30*.  Such  wells  are  only  covered  with  wooden  doors, 
which  do  not  fit  well,  and  reptiles,  insects,  and  other  matters  get  in  and 
defile  the  water.  Some  of  the  opulent  inhabitants  have  wells  and  pumps 
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in  their  houses,  but  they  are  not  one-twentieth  of  the  whole.  There  are 
many  cottages  without  any  wells  or  pumps  whatever.  Where  they 
have  wells  and  pumps,  the  average  would  be  about  four  cottages  to 
one  well,  or  well  and  pump.  The  average  distance  to  go  from  litem  to 
the  well  would  be  about  10  yards.  Most  respectable  people  have  soft- 
water  cisterns.  They  are  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  constructed  of 
brick  in  cement.  The  size  avemges  6x7x5.  Cost  8/.  8*.  The 
pumps  for  those  cost  3l.  lbs.  These  cisterns  are  generally  outside 
the  house,  and  receive  the  roof-water.  Not  one  in  50  of  the  cottages 
has  a  soft-water  cistern.  Where  the  owners  have  provided  tlTeir 
tenants  with  cisterns,  the  number  will  be  about  one  to  four  houses, 
and  the  distance  about  the  same  as  the  hard-water  pumps.  But  the 
instances  of  such  conveniences  are  very  few.  They  contain  the  roof- 
water.  They  ought  to  be  cleaned  out  once  in  three  or  four  years. 
That  is  generally  done  in  summer  when  they  are  almost  dry,  so  that 
the  expense  is  not  much,  say  2*.  6c?.  Eepairs  of  pumps  the  same  as 
for  hard  water. 

"  The  hard-water  wells  soon  become  dry.  I  have  got  one  that  I  call 
a  spring-well,  which  is  better  than  a  sock-well,  but  1  can  pump  it  dry 
in  half  an  hour.  In  dry  seasons  the  soft-water  cisterns  become  empty. 
At  such  times  the  people  are  put  to  great  inconvenience  for  water,  es- 
pecially for  soft  water;  that  will  happen  in  summer,  when  water  is  most 
needed  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  cleansing.  The  water  is 
then  also  worse  in  quality.  I  know  three  persons  in  the  town  who 
sell  soft  water  in  summer,  and  there  may  be  more.  The  price  is  id. 
per  gait  of  two  pails.  The  contents  of  the  pail  would  be  about  3^  gal- 
lons. If  water  were  not  very  scarce  the  poor  might  use  perhaps  five 
pails  per  day.  When  water  is  very  scarce  they  scarcely  use  a  pail. 
They  economise  water  to  their  own  injury  on  account  of  the  deficient 
supply.  Some  of  the  cottagers  have  tubs :  those  they  provide  for 
themselves ;  and  some  are  very  small  and  inadequate.  There  is  not 
one  cottage  in  ten  with  a  good  tub.  They  generally  hold  from  24  to 
26  gallons,  and  would  cost  3*.  6c/.,  or  without,  the  head  as  a  cover  3s. 
They  are  not  generally  painted,  and  will  last  with  ordinary  care  five 
years.  The  Water  in  them  is  never  of  good  quality,  except  immediately 
after  heavy  rain.  There  are  many  cottages  have  not  even  this  poor 
convenience.  The  wife  of  a  poor  man  living  in  a  thatched  cottage  will 
try  to  catch  water  from  the  thatch.  The  quantity  so  caught  is  small, 
and  the  quality  very  bad.  There  are  some  who  have  no  provision 
whatever,  and  have  to  get  water  as  they  can.  There  are  two  public 
conduits  in  Back-hill,  which  is  quite  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
They  are  nominally  open  to  all  the  inhabitants,  but  the  average  dis- 
tance would  be  quite  one-third  of  a  mile.  There  are  three  public  pumps 
in  the  streets  of  the  town  ;  two  have  been  erected  out  of  the  h'ghAvay- 
rates,  and  one  by  the  turnpike  trustees  ;  but  they  are  all  three  kept 
locked  up,  and  only  used  for  watering  the  roads.  The  buckets  used 
for  carrying  water  cost  2s.  9d.,  and  1*.  for  painting.  Few  of 
the  cottagers  have  more  than  one  bucket ;  tliey  lend  to  each  other. 
The  repairs  will  be  about  4c?.  per  annum,  and  they  will  hist  12  or  13 
years.  If  the  best  supply  possible  under  present  arrangements  were 
given  in  Ely  to  cottages,  namely  a  soft-water  cistern  with  pump,  and 
a  hard-water  well  with  pump,  both  outside  the  houses,  the  water  could 
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not  be  pumped  and  carried  into  the  houses  merely  for  less  than  a  penny 
per  week,  and  I  don't  think  it  could  be  done  for  that.  If,  therefore,  a 
supply  of  good  water  under  pressure,  and  constantly  on,  with  a  tap  in 
every  house,  could  be  given  at  a  price  not  exceeding  \  ld.  per  week,  it 
would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  very  poorest  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  Besides  the  private  advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  a  public  supply  of 
water  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  for  the  perfect  drainage  of 
the  city.  There  can  be  no  efiScient  drainage  of  houses  without  such  a 
supply*" 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pashler  vpe  are  able  to  deduce  the 
present  cost  of  water  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  add  this  to  all  the 
other  condemnatory  elements  connected  with  the  want  of  proper 
public  arrangements. 

I  take  first  the  very  best  supply  that  can  be  obtained  in  Ely, 
namely  hard-water  well  and  pump,  and  a  cistern  and  pump  for 
four  houses ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  very  few  are  so 
highly  favoured.    The  following  is  the  statement : — 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Annual  interest  on  cost  of  well 

0 

3 

6 

„          „          „        pump  . 

0 

4 

6 

repairs  of  ditto 

0 

5 

0 

„       instalment  for  cleansing  of  well  . 

0 

0 

6 

interest  oh  cost  of  cistern  i 

0 

8 

5 

„          „          „     of  pump  » 

0 

8 

9 

„       repairs  of  pump 

0 

5 

0 

„       cleansing  of  cistern  <        j  , 

0 

0 

10 

£1 

11 

6 

£. 

s. 

d. 

This  sum  divided  among  four  houses  gives  to 

each  annually  .... 

0 

1 

10* 

Add  for  buckets  and  depreciation  . 

0 

0 

8 

Add  fetching,  pumping,  and  carrying  water  at 

la.  per  ^eek  only  .... 

0 

4 

4 

Et|ual  to  3^,  per  vireek  per  house  . 

0 

12 

10* 

The  next  statement  drawn  from  the  evidence  is  for  those  who 
l)ave  a  hard-Water  well  and  pump  for  four  houses,  and  a  water-butt 
for  soft  water : — 

s.  d. 

Annual  interest  on  cost  of  well       .        .  .36 
„  on  cost  of  pump     .        .  .46 

„  repairs  of  pump  .  .  .  .50 
j,      instalment  for  cleansing  of  Well    .  .06 
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s.  d. 

This  sum  divided  amori^  4  houses  gives  to  each.  3  4^^ 
Annual  interest  and  depreciation  of  water-butt  .    0  lOf 

„  repairs,  and  depreciation  of  buckets    0  8 

Add  for  fetching-,  pumping,  and  carrying  water, 

at  \d.  per  week        .        .        .        .  .44 

Equal  to  2j;f?.  per  week  per  house  .        .        .    9  3^ 


It  appears,  however,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  to 
obtain  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  some  of  the  poor  people 
are  quite  destitute  of  water  in  summer,  and  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chase at  the  rate  of  \d.  for  two  pails,  each  holding  3^  gallons. 
Now,  supposing  them  at  such  a  season  to  undergo  the  privation  of 
using  only  three  pails  per  day  for  a  family  for  three  months,  and  to 
be  supplied  during  the  l  emaining  nine  months  of  the  year  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  last  given,  then  the  statement  will  stand  as 
follows,  because  the  interest  upon  well,  pump,  and  butt  will  re- 
main the  same,  and  the  depreciation  would  be  rather  increased 
than  otherwise : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Estimate  per  house,  as  last  given,  per  annum  .  .  .  0  9  3i 
Purchase  of  three  pails  of  water  per  day,  three  months,  at 

^d.  per  pail  ..        .        .        .        .        .  .0113 

Equal  to  4|(/.  per  house  per  week        .        .        .        .  £l    0  6j 

Lastly,  lei  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  houses  without 
any  provision  at  all  for  water,  and  many  more  where  the  quality 
is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  food. 

Ventilation  of  Streets  and  Courts,  and  Construction 
OF  Houses  and  their  Appurtenances.  Condition  ov 
Lodging-houses. — I  have  already  stated  that  the  city  is  not 
densely  built ;  in  fact  it  covers  a  large  space  for  the  population. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  cul-de-sac,  or  blind  street  or  lane,  built  up 
at  the  end.  The  greater  part  of  the  city,  being  at  a  considerable 
altitude  with  reference  to  the  adjacent  fens,  admits  of  good  street 
ventilation.  The  courts  and  back  premises,  however,  are  very 
much  confined,  and  in  many  places  closely  built  up,  especially  on 
the  south  side  of  High-street  and  the  south  side  of  Fore-hill.  The 
effluvia  arising  from  privy  cesspools  and  other  stagnant  refuse  are 
cooped  up,  and  poison  the  inhabitants.  The  privies  are  fre- 
quently dilapidated,  and,  though  they  communicate  with  cesspools, 
lew  have  any  traps.  There  are  also  many  dilapidated  inconvenient 
cottages  and  crowded  bed-rooms.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  minutes  of  my  inspection  will  prove  to  the  Board  the  existence 
of  the  numerous  constructive  evils  classed  under  this  head  of  ray 
Report : — 


IS  in 
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^..Crawley  occupies  a  front  shop  in  High-street,  and  his  privy 
in  the  cellar,  with  a  cesspool  for  nightsoil,  which  is  emptied 


once  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  10s.  each  time.  , 

Mr  Lnry  Austin^ /ce.s^ool  in  the  same  street  ge-ra^^^ 
away  into  the  subsoil ;  but  it  was  obliged  to  be  emptied  last  winter, 
and  cost  him  5s.  besides  the  sod.  , 

Mr.  William  Pashler,  x^ho  has  been  at  great  expense  has  a 
cesspool  under  his  out  kitchen  with  216  cubic  feet  ^-V^J^^iac^o) 
has  no  less  than  three  cesspools  on  his  premises.  1  he  sui  lace  ot 
the  place  is  as  clean  as  possible,  but  there  are  ""^^^^-^ra 

In  Mr.  John  Cross  s  yard,  in  the  same  street,  there  were  H  Fg 
kept  and  the  air  was  filled  with  most  abommable  smells  fioni 
S  and  the  privy  cesspool.    I  noticed  here  also  what  I  h 
frequently  mentioned  in  my  reports  on  other  '^^"^'-^l^  .h^Xl 
of  small  black  flies  of  peculiar  form.    I  have  never  seen  them  but 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  decomposing  o^jan.  maUer  a^  m  a 


m  tne  immeuiaiB  vii;uui.y      <.«v^n.""*i^"-'---o  -  o.  ,  .  , 

x^ost  pestilential  atmos>ere.  A  vine  had  been  trained  over 
the  pHvv,  and  was  luxuriating  as  if  m  solemn  mockery  of  the 
deadly  effects  likely  to  result  from  the  diffused  emanations  o 
the  locality.  In  these  or  other  similar  remarks  1.  do  not 
impute  blame  to  Mr.  Cross,  or  the  inhabitants,  whose  names  are 
mentioned  only  to  identify  particular  premises.  They  cannot 
"  mi  .  r„.,„,iof;^»c  r>("  ,->nhlif>.  ananp-ements  in 


Tpply  remedies!    The  very  foundations  of  pubhc  arrangements  in 

Ely  have  not  been  yet  laid.  i    i  k;. 

Mr.  Pate  has  a  very  bad  privy  and  cesspool  close  to  his 
buildings;  he  complained  of  the  stench,  and  yet  it  had  cost  him 
H.  emptying  only  four  mouths  previously.  ,^  ,  ,      i  ^ 

Mr.  Benltead  h^^  lost  a  child  from  fever,  and  feels  keenly  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  his  house.  Under  the  kitchen  where  there 
is  generally  a  fire,  is  the  watercloset  used  by  the  family.  He 
says, — 

«  We  use  chloride  oflime  regularly.  I  have  been  here  four  years 
and  have  had  the  cesspool  cleansed  out  twice.  It  was  done  during  the 
night,  and  cost  me  about  40s.  each  time.  There  is  no  night-soil  cart, 
or  system  of  public  scavengering.  We  have  to  take  the  ki  chen  floor 
up,  and  the  soil  is  emptied  by  tubs  which  two  men  carry  in  slmgs.  Ihe 
refuse  is  poured  on  the  street  upon  a  bed  of  long  matiure  ;  from  that  it  is 
lifted  into  open  carts,  and  out  of  them  spilled  all  along  the  streets.  1 
am  sure  that  the  Public  Health  Act  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to 
the  city." 

At  Miss  Shepherd's  property  in  Fore-hill,  two  privies  in  cellars 
have  been  recently  connected  with  the  sewer  at  a  cost  ot  15/.,  and 
now  the  houses  are  filled  with  stench.  .  . 

Mr.  Sturton,  chemist,  complained  that  a  privy  on  the  adjoining 
premises  occasionally  bursts  through  the  wall,  and  has  turned  the 
painting  quite  black.  Mr.  Worster,  butcher,  has  a  slaughter- 
house  and  keeps  18  pigs  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Sturton,  who 
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says  that  the  stench  is  frequently  so  sickening  that  his  wife  and 

family  are  compelled  to  leave  the  garden. 

At  Back-hill  there  are  some  very  bad  cottages  belonging  to  the 

Rev.  Andrew  Gatenby.  The  houses  are  half  timbered  and 
covered  with  thatch  and  tile.  They  have  no  drainage  and  the 
pnvies  are  m  a  wretched  condition.  "^As  a  proof  of  tLVutil  of 
piivate  exertion  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  inhabitant  upon 
each  other  for  health  and  the  necessity  for  efficient  pubHc  autho 
vity  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  iltf^m/'s  yard,  in  Newnham  it  in 
the  best  condition  of  any  court  I  have  see'n  in  Ely  burthT;t  nch 

!!^olerXrane:^^''"^"^^  "       -^^'^^^       -  - 
In  Smock-alley  are  two  houses  belonging  to  Mr.  Eaves  Thev 
have  no  privies,  no  ashpit,  and  no  water  supply.    The'  rent  is 
1.  6c;.  per  week  each.    Twelve  persons  live  in  these  two  places 
which  have  only  one  bed-room  each.  ^  ' 

In  St.  Marxjs-street,  Mr.  Thomas  Haylock,  miller,  has  arched 
over  part  of  the  reservoir  used  to  cool  the  water  for  his  steam- 
engine,  and  erected  three  cottages  upon  these  arches.  The  houses 
seem  to  be  well  built,  but  are  almost  enveloped  in  steam. 

Mr.  (7o/e,  surgeon,  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  he  had 
some  time  since  four  persons  ill  in  one  of  the  houses  with  symptoms 
of  intermittent  fever  They  had  removed,  and  the  present  occul 
pants  had  only  lived  there  five  months.  James  Gross  is  employed 
by  Mr.  Haylock,  and  the  following  statement  was  made  in  his 
presence  by  the  wife  of  the  tenant  : — 

"  We  have  lived  here  two  years  and  pay  5^.  rent.  I  find  the  privy 
smell  at  times,  but  not  often.  We  nevef  smell  anything  from  he 
reservoir.  We  have  had  good  health,  but  had  Mr.  Cole  to  attend  mv 
daughter,  who  is  five  years  old."  ' 

Mr.  Cole  said  that  the  child  had  had  an  eruptive  fever  I  have 
no  hesitation  m  saying  that  these  tenements  ought  never  to  have 
been  built.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a  situation  cannot  but  be 
injurious  to  health. 

The  one-story  cottages  at  Prickwillow  have  been  already  alluded 
to.  Many  of  them  have  been  recently  built,  but  the  foundations 
are  so  damp  that  the  water  has  been  known  to  come  up  through 
the  brick  floor  from  the  rocking  of  a  cradle.  The  price  of 
buildmg-bricks  varies  from  30*.  to  355.  per  thousand. 

The  Rev.  Solomon  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  cottages  and  their 
appurtenances,  says  in  his  evidence, — 

"  I  have  resided  in  Ely  16  years.  During  that  time  I  have  necessarily 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
in  my  parish.  I  am  also  a  governor  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the 
poor  HI  Ely,  commonly  called  '  Parsons'  Charity.'  I  visit  the  poor  in 
their  houses.  The  densest  part  of  the  population  is  in  Walpole-lane, 
Ineld-side,  West-end;  at  Cuckold's-haven  the  people  are  generally  as 
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wretched  as  in  any  part  of  the  parish.  HillVlane  is  a  place  where  the 
fever  was.  There  are  very  bad  cottages  at  Smock-alley,  but  1  am  not 
aware  that  any  vicious  courses  are  practised  in  those  more  than  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  parish.  In  many  of  these  houses  there  is  only  one 
sleepinn-room,  but  many  of  them  have  a  landing,  and  some  ot  them 
have  beds  there.  I  should  think  that  one-third  would  only  have  one 
sleeping-room.  Tiiere  is  great  want  of  sleepmg-accommodation ;  in 
cue  instance  I  found  three  or  four  beds  in  the  same  room.  In  many  ot 
these  houses  there  are  children  growing  up  to  maturity.  There  is  no 
accommodation;  and  what  are  the  poor  people  to  do?  It  has  always 
been  a  problem  which  I  could  not  solve  how  they  manage  to  sleep.  I 
should  say  that  the  practice  of  parents,  and  sons  and  daughters 
growing  up  to  years  of  maturity,  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  is  very 
demorahzing." 

I  visited  seven  of  the  public  lodging-houses  in  Ely,  and, 
though  I  found  the  rooms  crowded  with  beds,  the  lodgers  were 
not  very  numerous.    I  was  informed  that  sometimes  they  are 
filled  almost  to  suffocation  :  ordinarily  they  cannot  be  much  better 
than  I  have  found  them  in  other  towns  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country.    Fairs,  wakes,  and  markets  draw  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther a  fluctuating  vagabond  population,  such  as  generally  take  up 
their  quarters  in  these  houses,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Ely 
there  was  nothing  in  the  city  to  attract  theif  attention.    Several  of 
these  houses  are  miserable,  dilapidated  places,  with  bed-rooms  in 
the  roof,  affording  very  little  breathing-space  to  the  inmates.  In 
one  I  found  a  woman  ill  of  fever,  and  in  another  an  old  man  ap- 
parently above  70  years  of  age.    His  ostensible  occupation,  or 
"dodge"  as  they  call  it,  was  to  go  about  in  the  daytime,  with 
a  very  serious  countenance,  selling  religious  tracts.    His  day's 
work  was  now  over,  and  we  found  him  in  his  natural  character — 
•  a  drunken,  cursing,  obscene  wretch — a  disgrace  to  humanity.  It 
is  perhaps  well  for  the  kinder  feelings  implanted  within  us  that 
few  are  called  upon  by  imperative  duty  to  visit  these  abodes  of 
infamy  in  an  evening  oi;  during  the  night.    They  are,  with  few 
e.Kceptions,  literally  dens  of  iniquity,  and  the  hotbeds  of  disease. 

Condition  of  the  Roads  and  Sukface"  of  the  City, — The 
public  highways  are  kept  in  good  condition,  but  the  surface  of  a 
o-rear  majority  of  the  courts  is  entirely  uiipaved,  and  some  little 
better  than  quagmires.  Mr.  William  Harlock,  jun.,  was  surveyor 
of  highways  in  the  parish  of  Ely  Trinity  for  three  years,  until 
March  last.    He  says,  — 

"  The  extent  of  public  highways  is  6  miles,  and  of  turnpike-roads  5 
miles  more;  the  town  contains  about  2|  miles  of  the  6.  The  amount 
in  the  pound  levied  during  the  year  is  generally  Is.  8d.,  which  yields 
about  1100/.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  had  Ibl.  per  mile  from  the 
North  Trust  for  1  mile  3  furlongs  and  9^  chains  of  road,  making 
about  29/. ;  and  from  other  sources  about  10/.    The  total  average  in- 
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come  for  three  years  is  866/.  ;*  the  averane  expenditure  820Z.    I  never 
acknowledged  the  town-sewers,  but  they  were  previously,  and  are  now 
considered  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  surveyors  of  the  hio-hways 
for  the  time  being.  °  ^ 

"  The  gravel  for  the  carriage-ways  is  obtained  from  Laken-heath,  and 
costs  5^.  8d  per  ton  ready  for  laying  on;  Yorkshire  flagging  costs,  com- 
plete, 5s.  lOrf.;  large -flags,  Is.  3d.;  kerbs,  Is.  per  foot  run.  All  the 
remainder  is  done  by  day  labour.  There  is  a  cart  used  by  two  hired 
horses  and  man  at  a  cost  of  Ss.  per  day  for  watering  the  roads. 

"  I  am  also  surveyor  of  Stuntney  hamlet,  repairing  its  own  highways. 
The  amount  m  the  pound  levied  there,  however,  is  only  3d.  per  annum  ; 

which  IS  MUCH  LOWER  THAN  ElY,  THOUGH  THE  VALUATION  WOULD  BE 
ABOUT  THE  SAME." 

Mr.  Saunders,  the  surveyor  of  highways  for  Ely  St,  Mary,  gave 
me  a  return,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  lengtli  of  public 
highways,  exclusive  of  turnpikes,  is  about  5  miles,  and  of  turn- 
pikes, as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  4i  miles. 

The  average  receipts  for  three  years  amount  to  872/.,  and  the 
average  payments  to  843/. 

The  materials  and  manner  of  doing  the  work  are  the  same 
as  for  Ely  Trinity,  and  the  prices  the  same.  The  surveyors  of 
Ely  St.  Mary  acknowledge  such  sewers  as  exist,  but  the  water- 
cart  is  not  used,  because  the  surveyors  are  advised  that  it  is 
illegal. 

Mr.  Marshall  Fisher  says — 

*'  Chettisham  hamlet,  in  the  parish  of  Ely  St.  Mary,  is  liable  to  repair 
its  own  highways,  but  no  rate  has  been  levied  for  many  years,  nor  any 
surveyor  elected. 

"The  principal  owner  repairs  the  roads  at  his  own  cost.  That  is  a 
matter  between  him  and  the  other  inhabitants." 

There  is  no  cleansing  of  the  highways  in  Ely  but  what  is  done 
by  the  surveyors,  and  they  have  no  power  to  cleanse  the  roads 
for  purposes  of  comfort  and  health,  but  only  in  the  way  of  re- 
pairs. 

Insurance  of  Property.  Fires,  and  means  of  extin- 
guishing THEM. — Mr.  Marshall  says, — 

"  Fires  seldom  occur.  There  was  one  about  9  months  since,  but  I 
think  there  have  not  been  more  than  five  since  the  cathedral  was 
injured,  1  years  ago.  Two  were  agricultural,  with  extensive  damage, 
and  two  were  house-fires  in  the  city.  The  damage  was  not  consider- 
able. There  are  four  fire-engines.  They  were  purchased  by  public  sub- 
scription. There  is  no  fire-brigade.  Two  persons  have  charge  of  the 
engines,  and  exercise  them  every  three  months.  At  fires  the  by- 
standers help  as  M'ell  as  they  can ;  there  is  never  any  lack  of  assistance. 
There  is  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the  river,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
at.    Taking  the  town  generally,  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in 

*  Many  of  the  poor  are  excused  the  payment  of  local  rales. 
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oblainiii!"-  water  at  any  distance  from  the  river  in  case  of  a  large  fire. 
There  are  two  public  pumps  in  St.  Mary's  parisli,  used  for  watering  the 
roads,  and  available  to  extinguish  fires.  The  supply  in  them  never  fails. 
They  occupy  the  sites  of  two  ponds  now  filled  up. 

"  I  should  say  that  the  bouse  property  in  the  town  is  generally 
insurt'd.  There  are  about  eight  agencies  in'  Ely.  I  am  connected 
with  the  Globe.  The  houses  tbatcbed,  or  constructed  chiefly  with 
timber,  are  hazardous.  The  newer  dwellings,  which  are  almost  entirely 
brick  and  slated,  would  be  insured  at  the  lowest  rates.  If  water  under 
pressure  could  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  houses  by  fire-plugs, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  less  damage  would  be  done  in  cases  of 
fire." 

A  fire  took  place  at  the  cathedral  seven  or  eight  years  since, 
and  after  its  occurrence  the  Dean  and  Chapter  constructed  in  the 
Deanery  garden  , a  cistern  which,  takes  the  rain-water  from  the 
south  side  of  tlie  cathedral.  It  is  intended  to  provide  for  any 
future  emergency,  ..and  is  about  15  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  6 
feet  deep. 

Gas-works. — The  gas-works  were  erected  in  1835,  and  are 
the  property  of  Mr.  Jolin  Smith,  of  March,  and  are  leased  by 
him  to  Mr.  John  Bacon,  who  furnished  me  with  the  folJ.ovying 
information.  ■ 

Three  years  of  the  lease  are  yet  unexpired,  but  part  of  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  Mr.  Bacon  which  adjoins  the  works  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  works.  The  largest  main  is  4 
inches  diameter,  and  the  smallest  1  inch.  The  mains  are  3  miles 
long,  -  :      ,     .      ,  - 

I'he  public  lamps  are  lighted  with  batwin-^s,'  cotistiraing  not  less 
than  4^  feet  per  hour,  from  the  15th  August  to  the  15th  May  inclu- 
sive, from  sunset  to  sunrise,  3222  hours,  including  the  lamps  and 
fittings,  lighting  and  extinguishing,  for  4.1.  per  annum  per  lamp. 
Ely  Trinity  has  52  lamps,  the  College  12,  the  Bishop  4,  and  St. 
Mary's-street  11  ;  making  a  total  of  79  lamps,  for  which  316/. 
per  annum  is  paid.  Several  parts  of  the  town,  mostly  in  St. 
Mary's,  are  not  lighted. 

The  price  of  gas  to  private  consumers  is  7s.  Qsch  per  1000 
cubic  feet.  It  has  been  reduced  in  seven  years  by  the  present 
contractor  from  15s.  There  are  some  contract  consumers  by 
burner. 

Private  lamps  are  charged  the  same  as  the  public  lamps,  the 
parties  requiring  them  finding  their  own  fittings  and  repairs. 
The  Railway  Company  is  a  special  contract  at  6s.  per  1000. 

The  price  of  coal  varies  from  14s.  ^d.  to  15s.  llfZ.  perton; 
the  highest  priced  being  from  Silkstone,  in  Yorkshire. 

Lime  is  delivered  on  the  works  at  5fZ.  per  bushel,  and  after  use 
is  sold  at  2hd.  per  bushel,  principally  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
is  sometimes  used  for  building  rubble  walls,  foundations,  and 
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undercfi'ound  works.  When  used  in  the  proportion  of  one-third 
frasli  and  two-thirds  pulverized,  it  renders  tlie  mortar  harder  and 
more  durable. 

Ammoniacal  water  cannot  be  given  awa.)'.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly offered  to  tlic  neighbouring  farmers  without  charge,  and 
one  had  3  or  4  casks,  but  declined  more  unless  thrown  on  the 
refuse  lime  which  he  was  buying ;  but  as  this  diminished  the  bulk 
pf  the  lime  in  dryuig,  it  was  not  done.  The  tar  is  sold  at  Zd.  per 
gallon. 

The  number  of  retorts  varies  from  3  to  9  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.    Mr.  Bacon  concludes  his  statement  by  saying, — 

"  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
were  the  U'orks  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  local  Board,  which 
would  in  all  probability  be  composed  of  men  in  business,  and  large 
consumers  of  the  products,  and  would  not  be  prevented  from  purchasing 
coke,  lime,  &c." 

The  works  were  offered  to  be  sold  for  3500/.  Since  then 
]  200?.  has  been  expended  upon  them  ;  so  that  the  nominal  value  is 
about  4700Z. 

State  of  the  Burial-grounds.  —  Part  of  the  cathedral 
yard,  from  the  north  transept  to  the  great  western  tower,  contain- 
ing 1  acre  and  12  perches,  is  the  burial-ground  for  the  parish  of 
Ely  Trinity.  The  Rev.  W.  K.  Clay,  incumbent,  complained 
much  of  its  crowded  condition.    He  says, — 

"  The  burial-ground  has  been  long  a  great  evil.  The  scenes  I  have 
witnessed  there  have  been  quite  shocking.  The  average  interments  for 
9  years  are  112  and  a  fraction." 

From  a  more  detailed  return  I  find  that  the  number  of  inter- 
ments is  rapidly  increasing.  The  average  of  the  last  20  years 
is  108-i-;  for  the  last  4  years,  126;  and  for  the  year  1848  it  is 
144. 

On  inspecting  the  ground  I  found  bones  lying  ou  every  grave 
recently  opened.  The  sexton,  John  Nightingale,  was  in  attend- 
ance, and,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  said, — 

"I  rarely  open  a  grave  without  finding  bones.  I  have  had  explosions 
of  gas,  and  on  one  occasion  I  was  made  sick  immediately.  I  have 
found  5  or  6  sculls  in  one  grave." 

About  7  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  dampness  in  the  wall  of 
the  nave,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  made  an  open  drain  along  the 
whole  lensth  ;  and  as  this  is  about  6  feet  below  the  ordinary 
surface,  the  biu'ial-ground  has  been  more  dry  since. 

The  ground  is  of  course  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the 
back  premises  along  one  side  of  High-street  open  upon  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  of  all  pari  ies  as  to  the 
necessity  for  a  new  cemetery,  and  the  desirableness  of  closing  the 
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present  one.  I  append  to  this  Report  a  document  prepared  by  a 
committee  appointed  at  a  vestry  meeting,  held  on  the  14th  July, 
1843,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  pro- 
cure a  new  burial-ground  for  the  parish. 

What  has  been  already  stated  shows  that  the  old  ground  has 
not  undergone  any  change  for  the  better.  I  beg  to  add  the 
following  letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  on  the  subject : — 

«  Sir  "  Ely,  September  17,  1849. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  my  residence  in  Ely  I  have  felt 
great  anxiety  about  the  state  of  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  cathedral. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Trinity  parish  could  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
provide  another  burial-ground,  I  am  sure  that  great  service  would  be 
rendered  to  the  city  of  Ely. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
«  William  Lee,  Esq."  "  T-  Ely. 

The  burial-ground  of  St.  Mary's  parish  adjoins  the  church, 
and  is  about  an  acre  in  extent.  The  Rev.  Solomon  Smith  gave 
me  the  following  particulars  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  For  the  20  years  ending  December,  1848,  the  number'of  interments 
was  963,  making  an  average  of  48^0--  The  ground  is  not  at  all 
crowded.  There  is  ground  that  has  not  been  used  to  all  appearance  for 
interments. 

"  The  mode  of  digging  graves  is  very  objectionable.  I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  fact  that  the  graves  when  first  dug  are  too  shallow — say 
only  4  feet  deep,  and  will  not  hold  another  coffin.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  burial-ground  of  St.  Mary's,  in  spring,  when  the  ground  is  full  of 
water,  a  coffin  put  in  5  feet  deep  would  FiiOAT." 

REMEDIES. 

Having  brought  before  the  Boai-d  the  present  condition  of  the 
city  of  Ely  as  to  the  several  matters  respecting  which  I  was 
directed  to  inquire  and  report,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  sug- 
gest such  remedies  as  appear  calculated  to  remove  the  existing 
evils,  and  to  improve  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Appltcation  of  the  Public  Health  Act  beneficii^l. — It 
has  been  made  apparent  that,  for  an  ancient  and  important  eccle- 
siastical city,  Ely  is  singularly  defective  in  its  local  civil  govern- 
ment. That  much  of  the  water  used  is  of  bad  quality ;  it  frequently 
fails  when  most  needed,  is  inconveniently  obtained,  and,  under 
any  circumstances,  more  costly  than  the  maxinmm  that  could  be 
charged  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  That  the  public  draina 
of  the  city  is  very  partial,  and,  where  it  exists,  insufficient  for  the 
drainage  of  the  basements  or  foundations  of  buildings.  That 
house  and  court  drainage  has  scarcely  been  attempted,  a  system 
of  cesspools  supplying  its  place.    That  many  of  the  cottages  are 
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improperly  constructed,  or  dilapidated  and  ill-ventilated.  That 
the  lodging-houses  require  control  and  regulation.  That  one  of 
the  parish  graveyards  is  very  much  crowded,  and  the  other  in  an 
unsuitable  condition  for  interments;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that 
the  disease  and  mortality  of  the  city  are  very  excessive,  and  are 
increasing.  '■  .  •  ■     .  ■ 

For  all  these;  evils  tjhfe  'Publi'ci  Health  sA-Ct!  inakes  'provision, 
and  its  application  would  .therefore  be  highly  beneficial  to  Ely. 
I  am  pemiitted  by  ^the  'flight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishpp,,  ao.d  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean,  t;p  say  ;tliat  they  both  feel  greatly  interested  in  the 
sanitaryiimpi'Qyement  oil  thjC  city,  and  concur  in  tli,e  wish,  that 
the  Public  Health ,A,ct  ^tiould  be  applied  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

.id  111  .rinfK'ff  silj  9v/:i'  I  " 
MoJ3E?  OT  Payment  for  iMPROVEMENTs.'^^Ia' order  to  remove 
any  existing  misapprehension,  J  think  it  well^  briefly  to  state  that 
no  mail  can  be  called  upon  tO'pUy  for  'thaKvhiclT'tld'es-  iidt  bfeiitfit  him. 
The  My  rate  that  can  be  levied  . 'upon'  tjh'e  gienei^dl'. district  %<m& 
be  for  office  and  management  islsqpense^,' '  s?iU  •  -foi':  'an '-tHhei^  t)ui^ 
pose  advantageous  to  i  the.  whok  ;  -ain^  e«en.,.}o■tU'^  '-rai^  jtlji^'figri- 
cultural  land  can  only  be  changed  at  oue-faurtli^  i^.iia)u»iuail  Wfllue.' 
The  ^inhabitants  of  the  town  must  pay  fofc.theij:  osvn;jpttblic> drain 
age  and  waterworks  as  a  special  district  rate,  and  the  proprietor 
of'  each  property  fbr''water-fittings'^Tid  hoi»sex0r  coiiTt' drains  as  a 
private  improvement- I'atei-  'The ,  cHarges-^*ahd  t-lie- rnipt-ovements 
must  in  every  instance  be  co-ejiten^ive,  .and      fart|ier,'"  One-man 
cannot  be' caired  'upon  ;td  pav.'for  liis  iieighbOut's  iiiiMoWments 
but  only  lor  his  own. 

To  prevent  even  these  repayments  for  permanent  improvements 
and  additions  to  property  fron\}3^ing  . at  all  burdensome,  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  repayment  may  be  distri- 
buted by  ieqiial  amiual  instalments  over  a)  period 'riot  exceeding 
thirty  years,    r--  '  '■'   '  ■■  ■  v..i 

r  trust  I  have  said' snfficient  to  dispel^all'gi-cHmdiess  feafs  as  to 
the  expense  of  carrying  into  effect  any  necessary'  vvork  of  im- 
provement. '"'^ 

'-^  Improved  Water  Supply.— Water  fe'  essential  for  many 
purposes  connected  with  heahh  and  comfort^iaitd'  tlie  Public 
Health  Act  requires  that  the  supply  ^shall  be  ■  proper.  •  To^coraply 
with  this,  it  must  hp.jmre  in  quality,  abundant  in  quantity,  accmiWe 
where  wanted,  and  cheap  in  cost.  Now,  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration, I  am  very  much  disinclined  to  adopt  the  water  0 
the  river  Ouse.  It  is  the  only  source  of  supply  that  is  obviously 
apparent,  but  it  merely  fulfils  one  of  the  requisites  I  have  laid' 
down.  It  is  abundant  in  quantity,  but  contains  much  mechanical 
impurity,  and,  being  a  navigable  stream,  is  continually  disturbed/ 
and  would  not  be  suitable  for  food  without  filtration.    Being  of 
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necessity  at  the  lowest  level,  it  vvauld  not  be  accessible  without  the 
use  of  sach  artificial'powei-  td'  raise  it  abovenhe'  houses  as  would 
prevent  it  from  being  supplied  cheaply. 

1  Where  a  sufficient  area  of  collect! ng^ground)  can  be  found  at  an 
altitude  above  the  town,  there  is  no  supply  so  soft,  so  pure,  or  so 
cheaply  available  as  land-drainage  water.  Mr.  Bidwell '  states 
thafall  the  upland  is  improved  when  di-ained,  that  much  of  that 
'belonging  to  the  Bishop  and  to^  the' Dean  and  Chaptei?  has  been 
drained  within  a  very  few 'years,  and  that  the  ■  remainder  much 
needsit.  '  '  -        "»  ^  ii,,,,,: , . 

It  may  be  well  here  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  required, 
and  to  show  briefly  ho'w  if  is  to  be  collected  and  imp6unded  for 
the  use  of  the  city. 

The  total  population  of  the  two  parishes  maybe  taken  at  nearly 
7800.  This  would  be- greater  than  the  number  in  the  town,  but, 
as  the  population  will  increase,  I  should  not  provide  for  less  than 
8000  in  the  construction  of  permanent  works.  For  all- the  do- 
mestic purposes  offood,  washing,  and  cleansing  j  for  house,  privy, 
court,  find  street  drainage;  for  watering  and  washing  the  surface 
of  the  streets  and 'courts;  for  extinguishing  any  fires '  that  may 
occur';-  and  for  all  the  other  purposes  for 'which  a  water  supply 
is  required  under  a  sanitary  systeni,-  not  less  than  25  gallons  per 
day  must  be  provided' for  each  individual  of  the  p6pulation. "  The 
daily-supply  would  therefore  equal  200,000  giiUons  of  ll,7il3,735 
cubic  feet  per  annum.  ■>  ''in\--  .\rr,r)'i  '.il?  •,  ; 

_  7"here  is  some  discrepancy?  ih'  the  registers  of  the  rainfall,  and, 
indeed,  the  quantity  varies  with  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
district.  The  average  of  6  years  in  Ely  appears  to  be  25-13 
inches.  The  average  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  as  far  as  •  I 
have ^  observed,  is  26-61,  and  that  'of  Cambridge  last  year 
was  23-36.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  take  the  average 
because^  in  a  dry  year  the  supply  would  fail.  Deductions 
must  also  be  made  for  the  quantity  lost  by  evapoi-ation  and 
absoqjtion,  which  amount  to  above  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
register,  i'  I' have,  therefore,  taken  10  inches  ^as  the  depth  of 
raui  ayadable  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  would  re- 
quire 2-24  acres  of  collecting-around,  through  which  the  water 
lalhng  would  filtrate  into  the  land-drains,  and  by  them  be  con- 
ducted to  the  storage  reservoir  or  refefervoirs.  It  nuist  not  be'  for- 
gottenf  that  the  agricultural  valt;e  of  the  land  would  be  increased 
by  tliis  thorough  drainage. 

The  reservoir  or  reser^'oirs  must  be  capable  of  holding  sufficient 
to  carry  the  supply  over  the  longest  period  of  dfought,  and  I  find 
that  at  an  average  depth  of  12  feet  the  water  surface  would  pqual 
8i  acres,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  reservoirs. 

It  will  be  always  understood  that  I  am  compelled  to  lake  a 
maxmium,  from  the  absence  of  any  plans  or  section^. 

I  ascertained  during  the  inquiry,  that,  from  the  w'eslom  thresh- 
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old  of  the  cathedral,  south-westwai  dly  along  the  Witchford  road  to 
the  first  milestone,  there  is  a  rise  of  24  feet,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  what  may  be  called  table-land.    The  elevation  would 
certainly  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  but  I 
am  unable  to  say  positively,  without  contoured  plans  or  accurate 
sections  before  me,  whether  there  would  be  sufficient  collecting- 
ground  above  the  level     any  one  reservoir  to  supply  the  whole 
town  by  gravitation.    It  will  be  obvious  even  to  non-professional 
readers  of  this  Report,  that  any  accurate  estimate  must  depend 
upon  correct  surveys  and  sections  of  the  relative  levels  of  the 
collecting-ground  and  the  houses;— that  if  the  store  or  service 
reservoir  be  placed  at  too  high  a  level,  the  coUectnig-ground  wdl 
be  diminished  in  area,  but  the  pressure  of  the  water  will  be  in- 
creased     and  that,  if  the  reservoir  be  placed  at  a  lower  level  to 
afford  a  larger  collecting-ground,  the  pressure  will  be  decreased.  1 
do  not  intend  by  this  explanation  to  imply  a  doubt  that  the  city  may 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  land-dramage  water  but  only 
that  exact  surveys  must  determine  the  precise  mode  of  obtaining 
it   and  consequently  within  some  narrow  limits  the  cost  to  the 
inhabitants.    If  it  were  found,  for  instance,  that,  by  placing  the 
reservoir  sufficiently  high  to  convey  the  water  to  the  top  story  ot 
the  hiahest  house  in  the  town,  the  collecting-ground  was  insuffi- 
cient to  furnish  the  whole  supply  required,  I  should  at  once  adopt 
two  service  levels,  one  for  the  highest  parts  of  the  city,  and  the 
other  for  the  lower,  with  separate  catchwater-pipes  and  separate 
reservoirs  and  mains.    This  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  water, 
but  only  slightly,  because  the  aggregate  reservoir  room  and  capa- 
city of  apparatus  to  supply  a  given  population  would  be  the  same 
in  both  instances.    The  cost  would  still  be  less,  and  the  quality 
better,  than  if  steam-power  and  artificial  filtration  with  heavy 
working  expenses  were  resorted  to.    Properly  constructed  water- 
works on  the  principle  of  natural  pressure  would  go  on  almost 
without  working  or  management  charges.        ,         .         ^  , 
I  have  endeavoured  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
would  admit  the  cost  of  the  proposed  supply,  and  find  that,  if  one 
hiah  service  can  be  given  to  tfie  whole  tovyn,  the  charge  to  tlie 
cottaae  houses  will  not  exceed  U^.-per  week  per  house,  and  that 
iftwo%ervices  be  necessary,  the  charge  upon  the  same  cla^s  of 
tenements  can  be  given  for  l^d.  per  week  per  house.    The  maxi 
mum  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  on^y2rf.  per  week  pe^ 
house,  and  that  is  less  than  the  present  wretched  apol«gyJJ^ 
water  supply  costs  the  inhabitants  as  I  have  f ^"^^^  .^ 
part  of  this  Report.    The  proposed  supply  would  give  P  'je^^^^  ^ 
Constantly  on,  under  pressure,  with  a  tap  ni  every  house  m  the 
town. 

that  the  inclination  of  the  surface  is  very  favourable  ioi  efcueiit 
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drainage.  I  scarcely  think,  however,  that  any  of  the  existing 
pubhc  drains  would  dovetail  into  any  proper  sanitary  system,  and 
should  therefore  leave  them  to  carry  off  surface-water  from  the 
streets,  and  construct  an  entirely  separate  system  of  deep  drains, 
consisting  of  earthenware  pipes,  to  remove  all  the  nightsoil  and 
other  animal  and  vesretable  refuse  and  excreta  from  the  town  be- 
fore  decomposition  has  generated  and  given  off  those  gases  which 
poison  the  atmosphere  and  produce  disease  and  death. 

These  pipe-drains  would  be  laid  in  the  streets  at  a  sufficient 
depth  to  dry  the  cellars  and  basements  of  the  buildings,  and 
would  commence  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  at  6  inches  dia- 
meter, gradually  increasing  in  dimensions  as  they  become  united 
in  the  lower  parts,  and  converging  to  a  pipe  of  12  or  14  inches 
at  the  place  called  Common  Muck-hill,  which  is  about  the  lowest 
point  of  the  town.  It  could  be  either  conveyed  to  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  town  by  a  pipe  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
■then  apphed  to  the  adjacent  agricultural  ^nd  as  liquid  manure, 
or  it  could  be  taken  from  the  outlet  and  conveyed  by  barges  to  a 
more  extended  market.  I  shall  have  to  revert  shortly  to  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

I  have  stated  that  there  are  many  dilapidated  privies  in  Ely. 
Under  any  circumstances  these  would  have  to  be  removed ;  and 
all  the  privies  should  be  provided  either  with  cheap  water-closet 
or  soil-jian  apparatus,  and  communicate  with  the  street-drains 
.already  laid  down.  Every  sinkstone,  rain-water  pipe,  cellar,  and 
court-yard,  should  have  similar  drains,  and  all  the  openings  must 
be  trapped.  The  syphon  trap  is  found  to  be  the  best  with  a  pro- 
per supply  of  water. 

A  system  of  back  drainage  would  be  practicable  in  many  parts 
of  Ely,  and  would  be  found  very  economical  and  efficient,  because 
by  decreasing  the  length  of  the  drains  it  diminishes  the  expense, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  greater  inclination  to  the  pipes. 

The  same  difficulty  which  prevented  me  from  giving  a  detailed 
estimate  for  the  water  supply,  also  exists  with  i-eference  to  drain- 
age, namely  the  absence  of  plans  and  sections.  From  my  experi- 
ence, however,  in  other  places  of  similar  size  and  general  physical 
conditions,  and  from  the  best  calculations  I  can  make  under  the 
circumstances,  I  find  that  the  whole  cost  to  the  lower  class  of 
houses  for  complete  drainage  will  not  exceed  one  penny  per  week 
per  house. 

Agricultural  and  Subsoil  Drainage. — After  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Bidwell  as  to  the  increased  value  of  drained  land,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  uplands  are  still  undrained,  and  the  difficultiDs 
which  exist  from  the  tenure  under  which  the  land  is  held,  from  the 
Bishop  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  I  need  only  say  thatjhe  ]?ublic 
.Health  Act  affords  great  facihties  for  such.jdraiu^iget  3.&  a ■  public 
.work,  and  that  it  may  be  executed  under. the.iresporisibiljty^ofjlihjc 
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local  Board  of  Health,  with  the  assistance  of  all  those  ap])lianccs 
in  the  way  of  efficiency  and  economy  which  the  General  Board  of 
Health  has  always  at  command,  and  the  cost  distributed  as  a 
private  improvement  rate  over  a  term  of  years. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be,  that,  if  a  farmer  wished  to  have  his 
land  drained,  and  it  cost  51.  per  acre,  he  would  have  to  pay  about 
6s.  per  annum  for  30  years ;  but  if  he  should  remove  from  his 
farm  in  the  mean  time,  his  successor,  deriving  the  benefit  of  such 
drainage,  would  have  to  pay  the  remaining  annual  instalments  as 
they  became  due  during  his  occupancy. 

Sewage  Distribution. — I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  great 
fertilizing  properties  of  the  liquid  refuse  of  towns.  The  high 
state  of  cultivation,  especially. in  the  fen-lands,  is';  a  proof  that  the 
farmers  of  the  district  avail  themselves  of^  every  improvement 
placed  at  their  disposal,  I  directed  the  attention. of  Mr,  Bidwell, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  value  of  land,  to 
this  subject  during  his  examination,  and  the  following  is  his 
evidence  : — 

"  I  consider  that  the  sewage  of  the  town  might  be  applied  with 
great  facility  to  the  district  called  the  Creasles,  c(jntaining  about  50 
acres,  as  irrigation.    Even  that  would  be  such  an  application  as  to  |i 
yield  a  revenue  to  the  .town.    Tlien  there  is  another  district,  called  ■ 
Cawdle  Fen,  comprising  between  300  and  400  acres,  to  which  it^couUI  || 
be  applied.    In  both  these  without  the  use  of  artificial  power.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  land  to  take  the  whole  sewage  of 
Ely.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  would  in  a  short  time  fully 
appreciate  its  value,  and  the  town  might  expect  to  derive  a  considerable 
income  from  its  application.    Many  of  the  farms  are  very  large,  and 
the  expense  of  conveying  the  bulky  manure  has  induced  the  occupants 
to  use  artificial  manures," 

Improved  Pavement  of  Streets,  Courts,  &c. — An  evil 
connected  with  many  of  the  public  carriage-ways  is,  that  the 
gravel  does  not  cohere  well;  one  consequence  is  the  production 
of  dust  andmirei;  another  is  that  the  surface  is  not  sufficiently 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  therefore  forms  an  evaporating  sur- 
face ;  and  L  fear  that  such'  a  road  surface  is  not  the  best  adapted 
for  the  mode  of  public  cleansing,  wliich  I  shall  presently  re- 
commend, :  ;:  ll'v/ '''•^■^'-''l.^  "'^^ 

The  evidence  shows  that  York  flagging  costs  5s.  lOrf.  per 
square  yard  ;  and  though  many  of  the  public  footpaths  are  flagged 
and  in  good  condition',  and  a. few: owners  of  private: property  have 
incurred  the  cost  of  such  pavements,  yet,  as  a  rule,. very  few  of 
the  court-yards  are  paved  at  all,  especially. those  attached  to  the 
■cbttages.  The  grea  t '  cost  of  the  material  is  a  prohibition.  1 
Wdttll  recommend  concrete,  forrhed  of  gas-tar 'aind  sand  or  ashes, 
ab'a  cheapo  durable,  and  impervious  pavement  for  public  footways, 
■aM'for'^ll'th©  icourt^'and  open  spaces.    It  couid  bo  laiU  down 
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complete  in  Ely  for  less  than  a  shilling  per  yard,  and  would  last 
many  years.  It  does  not  admit  moisture,  and  therefore  does  not 
produce  mire.  The  cost  will  be  more  than  saved  in  addi4ional 
domestic  cleanliness.  If  we  were  to  assign  to  each  house  on  the 
average  25  square  yards  of  court,  which  is  an  over  estimate,  still 
the  charge  for  such  improved  pavement  would  not  exceed  one 
farthing  per  week. 

Improved  Cleansing. — Having  obtained  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  with  fire-plugs  or  hydrants  at  convenient  distances,  and 
a  proper  system  of  underground  drainage,  and  provided  for 
cheap  and  impervious  pavement  of  streets  and  courts,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  town  can  be  watered,  washed,  and  cleansed  with 
flexible  hose  and  jets  of  water  at  sufficient  stated  intervals,  and 
maintained  in  a  perfectly  clean  state,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  for 
a  cottage-house  one  halfpenny  per  week. 

Closing  of  Burial-grounds. — As  to  the  burial-ground  of 
the  parish  of  Ely  Trinity,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  opinion — that 
it  ought  to  be  closed  without  delay,  and  a  new  parish  cemetery 
provided  instead.  With  respect  to  the  burial-ground  attached  to 
St.  Mary's,  I  am  compelled  to  the  same  conclusion,  after  the 
most  careful  consideration.  There  is  perhaps  no  question  that 
has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  public  estiraiation  as  that  of  the 
evils  connected  with. intramural  interments  has  made  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  I  meet  with  evidences  of  this  change  in 
every  place  I  visit,  and  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  ere  long 
the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  living  will  be  prohibited 
by  law.  As  a  prudential  consideration,  therefore,  it  would  be 
better  to  make  at  the  same  time  provision  for  the  whole  city  than 
for  one  of  the  parishes  only.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  graves 
have  been  dug,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Incumbent,  so  as 
not  to  admit  of  a  second  interment  in  the  same  grave,  the  im- 
possibiUly  of  remedying  the  evil  already  effected,  and  the  wet 
state  of  part' of  the  grpai,id  at  times,  as  shown  by  him,  are  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  c-losing  the  : ground,  as  soon,  as, other  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  ANf). RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS. -  •>  « 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations which  it  is  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  General  Board  of 
Health  for  their  consideration  : — 

I.  That  the  sanitary  condition  of  Ely  is  very  defective  ;  that 
the  city  has  been  frequently  visited  by  epidemic  disease;  that 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  arc  in  a  state  of  great  vital  depression  ; 
and  that  low,  continued,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  endemic. 
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II.  That  the  rnortahty  of  the  whole  city  is  very  excessive,  and 
has  increased  rapidly  since  the  year  1841.  That  in  ihe  '  seats  of 
disease'  the  average  proportion  of  deaths  per  annum  for  the  last 
8  years  is  34^^  to  a  thousand  of  the  population ;  and  that,  in  one 
locality,  the  average  rtite  is  45  1o  a  thousar.d. 

III.  That  this  high  rate  of  mortality  is  but  the  index  of  an 
awful  amount  of  preventible  disease. 

IV.  That  there  are  no  trades  or  occupations  carried  on  in  the 
city  that  can  exert  an  appreciably  injurious  eflect  on  the  health  of 
the  people. 

y.  That  narcotics  are  extensively  consumed — being  not  only 
given  to  children,  but  also  taken  in  large  quantities  by  the  adult 
population;  and  that  the  pernicious  habit  among  the  latter  has 
to  some  extent  caused  a  low  vital  condition,  wliich  seeks  for 
temporary  excitement  and  relief. 

VI.  That  there  are  no  public  works  or  arrangements  having 
reference  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

yil.  That  many  of  the  older  cottages  in  the  town  are  very 
much  dilapidated,  inconvenient,  and  crowded  with  occupants; 
and  that  the  lodging-houses  require  to  be  placed  under  strict 
regulations. 

VIII.  That  the  present  substitutes  for  drainage  of  buildings 
consist  of  cesspools,  few  of  which  are  trapped ;  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  privies,  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
houses,  and  the  mode  of  emptying  cesspools,  are  painfully  dis- 
gusting, and  much  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants, 

IX.  That  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  much 
improved — 

1.  By  a  supply  of  good  water,  with  a  tap  in  every  house, 
constantly  on  under  pressure. 

2.  By  a  system  of  efficient  drainage  of  the  site  of  the  town, 
including  streets,  courts,  houses,  and  other  buildings,  and 
the  substilutijn  of  water-closet  or  cheap  soil-pan  apparatus 
for  the  present  open  privies. 

3.  By  better  drainage  of  the  agricultural  suburban  land. 

4.  By  improved  paving  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  by 
improved  surface-cleansing. 

X.  That  such  of  the  above  objects  as  are  of  the  nature  ol" 
public  works  may  probably  be  accomplished  at  the  following  rates 
per  week  for  a  cottage  house : — 

1.  Constant  supply  of  good  water  from  a  penny  farthing  to 
three  halfpence.  . 

2.  Complete  drainage,  with  soil-pan  apparatus  in  heu  of  the 

present  privies,  at  one  penny. 

3.  Durable  and  impervious  pavement  of  streets  and  courts,  at 
less  than  07ie  halfpenny. 

4.  Public  surface-cleansing  of  streets  and  courts,  by  hose  and 
jets  of  water,  at  one  halfpenny. 
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XI  That  the  sewage  manure  may  be  applied  to  the  agricul- 
tural lands  with  great  advantage  to  such  lands,  and  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  revenue  to  the  city.  i        _  „f„  r^.^ 

XII  That  the  whole  of  the  weekly  or  annual  payments  for 
sanitary  improvements  will  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
amount  now  lost  by  preventible  sickness  and  mortality. 

XIII  Th?t.  the  contour,  inclination,  and  aspect  ot  the  town 
part  of  'the  city  is  very  favourable  for  the  construction  of  efficient 
sanitary  works. 

Whereupon  I  recommend — 

1  That  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  except  the  sections  num- 

bered 50  and  9G  in  the  copies  of  that  Act  printed  by  Her 
Majesty's  printers,  should  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  city 

of  Ely.  ,      ,       ,      1       ■  1 

2  That  the  local  Board  of  Health  to  be  elected  under  the  said 

Public  Health  Act  shall  consist  ot  firteen  persons,  nine  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  for  and  by  the  parish  of  Ely  Trinity, 
and  six  for  and  by  the  parish  of  Ely  Saint  Mary. 

3.  That  every  person,  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  member  of  the 

said  local  Board,  be  seized  and  possessed  of  real  or  personal 
estate,  or  both,  to  the  value  or  amount  of  not  less  than  100,0^. ; 
or  shall  be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  some  parish, 
township,  or  place,  of  which  some  part  is  within  the  said 
district,  upon  an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  30/. 

4.  That  none  of  the  numerous  local  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force 

for  draing  fen-lands  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  shall  interfere  with  the 
operation'of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  in  the  city  of  Ely. 

5.  That  the  application  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  to  the 

city  of  Ely  shall  not  alter  or  abridge  the  powers  and  duties 
given  and  imposed  by  the  said  local  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
the  main  drainage  of  the  fen-lands  in  the  isle  of  Ely. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Lee. 

The  General  Board  of  Health. 
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'  .""i!K)  • 

PARISH  OF  HOLY  TRINITY  IN  ELY. 

The  RfiPoaT  of  a  CommiUee  appointed  at.  a  y^stry  meeting,  held  on 
the  14th  day  of  July,  1843,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  takin"- 
immediate  steps-to  procure  a  New  Buriai^Ground  for  the 
Parish, 

Sheweth, 

That  at  the  said  vestry  meeting  a  resolution  was  unanimously  come 
to,  that  it  was  desirable  to  provide  a  new  burial-ground  fur  the  use  of 
the  parish;"  and  your  Committee  was  appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  and  reporting  as  to  a.  convenient  spot  for  the  said  burial- 
ground,  and  as  to  the  bestjneans  to  be  adopted  for  carrying  the  object 
of  the  vestry  into  cft'ecl." 

And  it  was  at  the  said  meeting  further  resolved,  that  your  Committee 
should^  "ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  parishioners  of  Ely  Saint 
Mary,  in  reference  to  a  common  burial-ground  for  the  joint  use  of  both 
parishes." 

Accordingly,  your  Committee,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  parishioners  of  Ely  Saint  Mary,  applied  to  and  requested  the 
churchwardens  of  that  parish  to  convene  a  meeting  of  their  parishioners 
for  that  purpose;  but  no  such  meeting  (to  the  knowledge  of  your  Com- 
mittee) was  ever  convened,  and  your  Committee  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  parishioners  of  Ely  Saint  Mary  were  satisfied  with  their 
present  churchyard.  . 

Your  Cornmiitee  then  directed  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of  an 
eligible  site  for  a  new  burial-grpund  for'  the  50^e  use  of  this  parish 
(which  yonr  Committee  are  of  opinion  should  not' coiitain  less  than  two 
acres),  and  the  following  pieces  luive  occurred  to  them  as  more  or 
less  desirable  :T-t-;!fi'_,ii>;-jf ) 

A  part  of  Paradise-close^  belonging  to  Mr.  II.  Pigolt. 
Tlie  upper  part  of  ilie  Clover,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sherrard,  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Iugiam>  -^.^  VI»V',^^     •'^^,•^T^  n 

A  jJOrtion  of  Mr.  Apsey's  garden-ground,  adjoining  Spring-head- 
lane,  in  the  occupation  of  James  Onion. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Apsey's  garden-ground,  lying  between  the  road 
to  the  common  and  the  ro;id  to  New-barns,  in  the  several  occu- 
pations of  Wm.  Kempton,  James  Oni(m,  and  Francis  Cropley. 

A  garden  of  Mr.  Richard  Freeman's  lying  near  the  common,  in 
the  occupation  of  Edward  Ingram. 

A  garden  of  Mr.  Matthew  Scott's,  adjoining  to  Back-hiU. 

A  paddock  (part  of  Barton  liirm)  near  the  farmhouse,  lying 
between  two  gardens,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Cranwell. 
Your  Committee  have  made  applications  to  the  projjrietors  of  the 
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ubove  lauds ;  but  Mrs.  Sherrard  and  Mr.  Apsey  have  positively  declined 
to  sell  any  portion  of  their  property. 

Your  Committee  are  in  possession  of  the  terms  of  Mr.  Pigott  and 
Mr.  Freeman  ;  but  they  are  unable  fo  state  whether  the  proprietors  of 
the  Barton-p;uIdock,  or  the  garden-ground  in  Back-hill,  would  be  will- 
ing to  dispose  of  those  pieces  of  land. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  thit  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
attended  to  besides  tiie  mere  position  of  a  burial-ground,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  extent  of  the  springs;  and 
they  would  therefore  recommend,  in  any  selection  which  may  hereafter 
be  made,  that  these  important  requisites  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Your  Committee  would  now  ad  vert  to  the  expense  likely  to  be  incurred 
fox  ih& purchase,  enfranchisement  (if  need  be),  conveyance,  consecra- 
tion, and  decent  enclosure,  of  a  new  burial-ground,  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  1000^.  would  be  required. 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  providing  for  the  expense  to  be  incurred, 
it  would  appear  that  (independently  of  private  speculation)  two  modes 
are  open  to  the  parish  for  their  adoption,  i.  e.  either  by  raising  the  total 
amount  required  by  a  single  rate,  or  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Commissioners  acting  under  certain  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, commonly  called  "  Church  Building  Acts,"  who  would  author- 
ize the  churchwardens  to  borrow  the  requisite  moneys,  to  be  subse- 
quently repaid  by  convenient  instalments. 

There  is  another  subject  in  coiuiection  with  that  of  a  burial-ground 
fo  which  your  Cpmjriittee  feel  it  highly'^  ^cjs/ert,  viz.  that,  in 

addition  to  a  new  burial-pijouncl,  a  Ch-^^el  .  would  also  be  required 
for  the  convenience  of  the  parishioners  and  the  decent  performance  of 
funeral  solemnities,  the  cost  of  which  your  Committee  estimate  at  700/. 

Your  Committee  have  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  erection  of  such  a  chapel,  and  they 
are  advised  that,  while  the  i\cts  above  mentioned  provide  for  the  cost  of 
the  burial-ground,  they  are  altogether  silent  as  to  the  mode  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  chapel. 

All  which  matters  your  Committee  desire  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Vestry  assembled. 

Dated  June  27,  1844. 

W.  K.  Clay. 
Geo.  Hai.l. 
John  Muriel. 
Geo.  Stevens. 
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